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WALT WHITMAN AS I REMEMBER HIM. 


By GRACE GILCHRIST FREND. 


F books concerning Walt Whitman there have 
been and are no end—a never ending stream 

of biographies and pamphlets—many containing the 
most amazing theories. But the theorists might spare 
their theories, since the 
poet has warned such: 
“Do not seek to expound 
me, for I cannot expound 
myself.” No man wrote 
more without set  pur- 
pose ; he wrote impelled 
by the tumult of elemental 
forces within him, for 
‘““genius does what it 
must, talent what it 
can’’: and the genius of 
Walt Whitman compelled 
him to write ‘“ Leaves of 
Grass’’ and “ Drum 
Taps.’’ The occultists 
affirm that in order to 
achieve this, he attained 
Cosmic _ Consciousness 
and became super 
man. But I was a girl 
when the “good grey 
poet” “swam into my 
ken,” and had no theories 
other than to watch with 
interest, and a certain 
detachment, his Titanic 
personality as it came and 
went in daily visits to our 
home in Philadelphia, where he was a loved and honoured 
guest for some two years. His long and _ beautiful 
friendship with my mother, Anne Gilchrist, has elsewhere 
been chronicled, and her eloquent tribute to his genius 
enshrined in her memorable essay, ‘‘ A Woman’s Esti- 
mate of Walt Whitman,” written at a time when few 
had either the courage or the conviction to voice the 
faith that was in them, as to the supreme importance 
of “‘ Leaves of Grass’ to the world. When I remember 
him he was fifty-eight, but a few years previously 
had experienced a slight paralytic seizure and dragged 
the left leg as he walked, leaning heavily on a stick. 
This seizure had been caused by his devoted attendance 
on the wounded soldiers of the American Secession 
War. Yet he still retained some measure of ‘ the 
august beauty of the strong,’’ with his six feet stature, 
broad shoulders, fine rosy complexion, still unwrinkled, 
snow-white flowing beard and hair, and grey-blue eyes. 
It was his custom to cross by the five o'clock ferry 


Painted in his room, Mickle Street, Camden, New Jersey, in 1837. 
From the painting by H. H. Gilchrist. 


from his brother’s house, in Camden, New Jersey, 
with whom he then lived, and arrive to our evening 
meal. He would take his seat at our table, benign, 
sonorous, leisurely discursive of the day’s happenings, 
of chance meetings; per- 
haps of the little children 
who ran across his path ; 
of a little child who said, 
“Father, there goes a 
good man ”—“‘ Don’t you 
be too sure of that,” 
returned Walt with con- 
scientious candour; he 
laughed and said the child 
looked quite abashed. 
Or he would cite the 
verdict of an “old coon” 
he often met in his walks 
that his ill health, his 
paralytic seizure, were 
imaginary—nothing really 
ailed him. 

He would speak of the 
books which had amused 
him: at this time he 
read mostly novels—his 
favourite novelists were 
Bulwer Lytton, Sir Walter 
Scott and George Sand. 
He read little contem- 
Walt Whitman at 68. porary poetry, but liked 
Tennyson. In early life 
he had absorbed all the 
masters of literature from the Veda and sacred books 
of the East, to Homer and Shakespeare, down to his 
own countrymen Emerson and Thoreau. 

Often after supper he would recite lines from 
“Ulysses.” Well he became the part, as with fine 
resonant baritone voice, untouched by age, he recited 
the lines : 

“T will drink 
Life to the lees; all times I have enjoy’d 


Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone. . 7 


Sometimes he would withdraw to a large, airy upstairs 
sitting-room, with one or two of his favourite young 
men friends, for in these later decades of the poet’s 
life, his love was given to young disciples, as with 
Plato and Socrates his finest love was bestowed on men 
comrades; this in earlier manhood found expression 
in those beautiful poems, ‘‘ Calamus.’”’ Here is a chatty 
letter written to one of those young friends from his 
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Facsimile of part of letter from 
Walt Whitman printed in this 
article. 


favourite summer haunt, Timber Creek, Kirkwood, 
New Jersey : 

Down at White Horse. 

At the Staffords’—August 3. 1878. 

My DEAR HERs, 

I came down here yesterday afternoon in the 4} train.— 
Mrs. Stafford has been ill for over a week and yet is, quite 
ill—in bed most of the time—she lies in Deb’s room—the 
one you used to occupy. She is pretty comfortable—is 
thinner, and more brunette than ever—keeps pretty cheery. 
Will get around I think this coming week. Had a good 


night last night and a fair forenoon to-day (sitting up in 
the easy chair by the window) .. . 


Sunday forenoon. August 4. 
I am writing this down by the pond, in the cool of 


Walt Whitman, 
Aged 70. 


the willows close by the gurgling brook. A hot walk down 
by the lane and across the big field, but the strong sun 
is welcome to me, for all that— Here I sit (I have hung 
my shirt on a bush to dry)— 

All here as you used to see it—only more so—more 
luxuriant, untrimmed, bushy, weedy than ever—the 
locust (cicada) sounds finely to-day here. 

Mrs. Stafford down in the kitchen this morning—I 
rose early and made the fire and assisted Ruthey in getting 
the breakfast. We had a fine meal. I made the coffee 
and of course it was good. No mail to-day, so I must 
wait to send this to-morrow. 


August 5th. 


I am writing this up in Harry’s room and my room at 
K{irkwood]— Mrs. S. is much better to-day. She is about 
seeing to things somewhat as usual. 

It is a wet foggy afternoon. Debby went away with 
Jo, Saturday night— 
George [Mr. Stafford] 
has gone up to the 
city with a load of 
sugar corn — Harry 
has gone over to his 
work at the station 
—Ed, to the store. 
Shall send this over 
by Harry to mail 
after dinner. Much 
obliged for the 
designs on the block 
—very nice—also 
the letter—both 
arriving safe. Give 
my best love to your 
mother—tell her I 
am well, and shall 
branch off some- 
where (hardly know 
where) for the rest 
of the summer, and 
will not forget to 
send some written or 
printed sign of my 
whereabouts, if any 
chances. Her letter 
of a week since was 
received just as I was starting out. I shall go up either 
this afternoon or to-morrow. 


Walt Whitman 
at 36. 


Watt WHITMAN. 
Let me hear whether this comes safe to you. 


And to the same friend, Herbert Gilchrist, Walt 


Whitman wrote from the former’s home where he was 
staying : 
1929 North 22nd Street, 
Philadelphia. 
Saturday, © p.m. 

DEAR HERB. 

I will just write a line to put in your mother’s letter. 
I am well as usual—we have had three awful hot days 
and nights (but I have stood ’em capitally) up to last 
evening, when it rained hard and though warm enough 
yet again it is quite tolerable— I have been here 24 hours— 
(go back to Camden this evening)—your mother and Bee 
and Giddy are very well— Iam writing this up in the bow 
window room—it is jolly up here— _I slept like a top last 
night—we all sat in the big room in the dark till 1o— 
(had to put down the windows it was so coolish and windy)— 
Herb, your creek picture looks steadily good—don’t give 
out, the more you are acquainted with it, and examine 
it—seems to me indeed a true bit of nature— I miss the 
creek and spring—miss my dear friends at the house— 
shall write to Mrs. Stafford probably same mail with this— 
received your letter and thank you for it—as I close, 
its 6 o’clock and a fine evening. 

Love to you from your old WALT. 
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For many years Walt 
Whitman delivered a_lec- 
ture on the anniversary of 
President Lincoln’s death— 
before me lies the ticket 
admitting the friend to 
whom these letters were 
written. Then increasing 
ill health compelled him to 
abandon such effort. 

Three years before his 
death, on his seventieth 
birthday, his friends, 
literary and other, gathered 
to do him honour, May 31st, 
1889. It was his last 
appearance in public—a 
farewell appearance. At 
this banquet, at Camden, 
New Jersey, many distinguished men spoke; true 
to the Socratic principle, no women were present. 


Tomb of Walt Whitman, Harleigh 
Cemetery, Camden, New Jersey. 


Some time before his death, 
calmly faced during twenty 
years of pain and ill- 
health, he planned at some 
cost, his tomb. It was 
from a design of Blake’s 
to Blair’s Grave—‘‘ Death’s 
Door.” It had appealed 
to the poet one night as he 
examined, with my brother, 
the illustrations to this 
book. 

The “good grey poet” 
rests within his massive 
tomb; perhaps on planes 
other than these he awaits 
Time’s ultimate verdict on 
his poems, unperturbed and 
unconquerable, as when he 


breasted the storm of abuse and ridicule that greeted 
their advent in 1855. 


PLATONIST AND CHRISTIAN.* 


By CANON WILLIAM Barry, D.D. 


HIS description applies in full force to the learned 
Dean of St. Paul’s, who has adopted it with 
enthusiasm, but likewise given solid grounds for doing 
so in his “‘ Philosophy of Plotinus ”’ and Cambridge Lec- 
tures on “‘ The Platonic Tradition in English Religious 
Thought.” He maintains that “no sooner had Christ- 
ianity become a European religion than it discovered its 
natural affinity with Platonism.” Nay more, the doctrine 
was already extant in St. John’s Gospel, which “‘ develops 
a Pauline Platonism ”’ clearly to be noted in the Apostle 
of the Gentiles himself. From the beginning of the third 
century—witness Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
by and by Athanasius—the Greek Church dogmatic 
system remained predominantly Neoplatonic. In the 
West, our Catholic theology has stood firmly by its 
ancient philosophical tradition, of which St. Thomas 
Aquinas holds the keys. 

About these facts no dispute can arise. Dean Inge 
enumerates with confidence the leading points whereby 
Platonism of the Alexandrian type becomes a “ spiritual 
religion ’’ when united to Christian faith. Such points 
are, for example, ‘“‘ belief in absolute and eternal values,” 
knowable to man as “ the most real things in the uni- 
verse’; a reverent attitude “ towards creation, so far 
as it reveals the mind and character of its Maker,’’ while 
intimating the truth of an eternal, though as yet unseen, 
world beyond. Here it is that Mr. Santayana rises and 
demurs to the Dean’s “ values,” questioning at the same 
time whether Platonism can be looked upon as “ spirit- 
ual religion.”” He is of course doing a service to faith 
and philosophy by mooting this inquiry. I venture to 
plead, however, that his little volume, despite various 
beautiful passages and refinement of expression every- 
where, is more obscure than it need be. St. Francis de 
Sales wrote once on the margin of a volume which he 
could not construe, ‘‘ Fiat lux,” “ Let there be light.” 


* “ Platonism and the Spiritual Life.” By George Santayana. 
(Constable.) 


I have seldom come across a book more difficult to trans- 
late, suppose, into a few articles on the plan of St.Thomas. 
If space permitted I would try whether a more concrete 
handling than the author’s might help us. 

However, take for example St. Francis of Assisi, who, 
if any saint ever did, made of “ spiritual religion” his 
whole philosophy. Plant him in the “ Dialogues” of 
Plato, their background Athens, their personages those 
we know. Where would he find the religion he sought ? 
It is a question worth asking. This volume of Mr. 
Santayana brings out, although in more abstract fashion, 
the high ruling political aim of Platonism, which was to 
create among men a City of God, its pattern already laid 
up in Heaven. But the “ pure spirit ” of which we read 
in these pages transcends even heavenly politics. It 
survives the shock of worlds, for it is not an existence but 
altogether ideal, so at least Mr. Santayana would main- 
tain. He refers us to Buddhism and Nirvana by way of 
illustration—to “‘ that thing in its eternal essence, out of 
which the stress and the doubt of existence have wholly 
passed.” According to Far Eastern pundits, we may 
affirm that in Nirvana all things are, and nothing is. I 
do not feel competent to discuss a subject of this un- 
promising kind. All I will say is that Mr. Santayana does 
not leave us with clear ideas. 

But he grants much of the Dean’s contention. The 
Platonist, he will not deny, holds a moral dogmatism. 
God and the Ideas rule because they existed previous 
to formless matter and could control it. They were 
inviolate beings, not mere goals freely set up by men’s 
imagination. And Plotinus was an orthodox Platonist, 
although his dominant sense of the spiritual life would 
have been perfectly foreign to Socrates and Plato. The 
author adds, “ I say this without forgetting the dialogues 
on Love or the almost Roman religiosity of the ‘ Laws.’ ” 
Here then, it seems to me, is room for adjustment 
between the critic and the Dean, who holds by Plotinus 
unflinchingly. It is true that neither early nor late did 
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the Greek or Egyptian scheme admit the incarnation of 
a Divine mediator. St. Augustine, who was acquainted 
in a Latin version with Plotinus, marks this deficiency in 
his ‘‘ Confessions” (Bk. VII, c. 9-20). Thus am I led 
to another aspect of Mr. Santayana’s volume which I 
cannot pass over in silence. 

With all the superb assurance of the mystic this work 
seems to make light of those actual events on which 
Christianity is founded. The spiritual life in it, we are 
told, is not pure but embodied in a system of dogma, 
history, and cosmology ; and it is pledged, like Platonism, 
“to the magic ascendancy of certain supernatural 
powers.” But he reminds Dean Inge (p. 62) that 
“science has discredited those mythical dogmas,” and 
had in fact disproved them before they arose. ‘‘ As to 
spirit,” he continues, “it has a far deeper reason than 


science for eluding every convention and not regarding 
institutions, political, ecclesiastical or intellectual, with 
more than a resigned courtesy.”” What, then, are we to 
hold in our heart of hearts concerning Jesus Christ ? 
Is He only the creation of a myth anda dogma? These 
pages warn us how we may be caught in a deadly trap by 
language that expresses only polite acquiescence, but 
implies the haughtiest disdain of that which it professes 
to accept. I hope it is not so. But, frankly, “ the 
magic ascendancy of certain supernatural powers ”’ is a 
phrase more suitable for the pages of Gibbon or Vol- 
taire than for a self-respecting writer who aims at 
extolling the spiritual life which, as he cannot deny, 
attained its consummation in Jesus of Nazareth. Here 
I would ask for more light in the simple interest of 
lucidity, that we may know where the author stands. 


THE LITERARY BUSINESS. 


By St. JoHn Apcock. 


IKE every other world, the literary world is not, 
and probably never has been, such a good world 
or such a bad one as it seems to those who have been 
happy or unhappy in it. So much less depends on the 
world itself than on its 
inhabitants: Blake was poor 
all his life and his genius 
unrecognised except by a very 
small circle of friends ; Byron 
was never poor, and became 
suddenly and dazzlingly 
famous at twenty-one; but 
Blake had his heaven within 
him and Byron had not. 
Which is not to suggest that 
the conditions under which 
men live and work are of no 
consequence. It was well 
enough for Goldsmith to say 
philosophically : 
‘* How small, of all that human 
hearts endure, 
The part which laws or kings 
can Cause or cure, 


but it was because of the un- 
satisfactory state of the laws 
of the period, as Mr. A. S. Collins remarks in the first 
lines of his ‘“‘ Authorship in the Days of Johnson,’’* 
that ‘‘ at the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
profession of letters was in a precarious position.” 

By then the golden days of patronage were over. 
An author could no longer write a flattering poem about 
a Minister and be rewarded with a well paid political 
sinecure ; wealthy lords were not so willing to add a 
little distinction to their names by posing as patrons 
of promising men of letters: it may be they and their 
fathers had too often put their money on the wrong 
birds—too many of their swans had turned out to be 
geese, and this had disillusioned them. Such patrons 
were still to be found, though not easily ; but an 
impecunious author could even yet offer a fulsome 
dedication of his book to some person of importance 


* 30s. (Holden.) 


From a drawing by H. — 
y 


q ied ketch 
Smith. traitorous printer’s hand 


who was willing to pay him a matter of twenty guineas 
for that respectable advertisement. In the main, 
however, by the time Johnson gave patronage its death 
blow, the author had to look to his bookseller (as the 
publisher was still comfort- 
ably called) for his reward, 
and his bookseller was ham- 
pered by the chaotic uncer- 
tainties of the law. About 
the end of the seventeenth 
century the Act under which 
books were licensed had 
lapsed, and no _ intelligible 
Copyright Act was in exist- 
ence. There was a _ theory 
that authors were entitled 
to perpetual copyright, but 
efforts to establish this were 
futile. In these circum- 
stances, when a_ bookseller 
issued a new book pirates 
could rush out cheaper 


Johnson in his sitting-room editions of it and spoil his 
at Bolt Court. 


sales. Occasionally a 


would covertly sell a set of 
proofs, and a pirate would have the book out before the 
legitimate bookseller could get it on to the market. 
All this made it practically impossible for even the 
honestest publisher to pay an author liberally for rights 
which an unscrupulous rival might filch from him 
almost with impunity ; and the result of this insecurity 
and of the decay of patronage was to fill Grub Street 
with impoverished wretches such as Pope satirised in 
the “ Dunciad.”’. Booksellers and authors combined in 
appeals to Parliament ; Royal Commissions sat, in their 
usual leisurely fashion, to consider these grievances ; 
and after long delays an Act was put through about the 
middle of the eighteenth century giving an author copy- 
right in his work for fourteen years, then for a further 
fourteen if he were still living. This improved the 
position considerably : so few books last longer that 
the booksellers were willing to lay out as much on a 
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sure fourteen years’ lease of a book as they would have 
given for perpetual copyright. The new law did not 
run in Ireland and, until the Union in 1801, the pirates 
continued to annex new books and print them there 
and circulate them all over the kingdom ; they continued 
also everywhere to make free with older books of a 
classical or popular kind which the booksellers had 
bought, often at high cost, while the notion still held 
that there was no limit to the duration of copyright. 
The whole complicated story 
of this struggle for rights in 
literary property, as told 
by Mr. Collins, is extra- 
ordinarily interesting and he 
illustrates it with graphic 
details of the doings of the 
pirates, one of the most 
irrepressible of whom was 
Donaldson, the Edinburgh 
bookseller, who came to 
London and opened a shop 
in the Strand, plundered 
right and left, issued pamph- 
lets to justify himself as a 
sort of Robin Hood, who 
gave cheaply to the public 
what he took from his 
victims, fought his despoiled 
rivals in the Courts when 
they sued him, and generally 
defeated them. 

One way and another, it 
seems evident from Mr. 
Collins’s chapters on Author and Bookseller, and Author 
and Patron, that though the population of the country 
was far less than now, and the man in the street could not 
read, there was a larger book-buying public, especially 
for poetry, in those days than in ours. Money was, I 
take it, twice its present value when Pope received 
£5,000 for his translation of Homer, and Thompson 
£1,000 for “‘ The Seasons,’”’ and Akenside {120 for his 
first book, ‘‘ The Pleasures of Imagination.”” Young 
was paid 220 guineas for his ‘‘ Night Thoughts” ; 
Goldsmith got only 20 guineas for ‘‘ The Traveller,’’ but 
he did better with his prose. He had 60 guineas for 
his immortal “ Vicar,” and 800 for his forgotten “‘ History 
of Animated Nature.” Fielding drew less than £200 
from ‘“‘ Joseph Andrews,” £700 from ‘‘ Tom Jones,’’ and 
£1,000 from ‘ Amelia.” Hume got £3,400 for his 
History ; Robertson £4,500 for his ‘“‘ Charles V’”’; the 
nonentity Cleland sold his ‘‘ Memoirs of a Woman of 
Pleasure ’’ for 20 guineas, but Griffiths, his publisher, 
made a profit of {10,000 from it. You may say scan- 
dalous memoirs always did and always will sell well, 
but Hannah More was extremely pious, and she is said 
to have earned £30,000 from her works, which are now 
so dead that, on a memorable occasion, Mr. Birrell 
buried his copies of them all in his garden. 

There is an excellent sketch of Griffiths in Charles 
Knight’s “Shadows of the Old Booksellers,’’* an inform- 
ing, delightfully gossipy book for reissuing which I am 
grateful to Mr. Peter Davies. It throws sidelights on 
that copyright struggle, and on the ways of authors and 


* With Introduction by Stanley Unwin. 6s. (Peter Davies.) 


From the painting by James Barry, R.A.,in National Portrait 
Gallery. 


publishers throughout the eighteenth century. Knight 
writes of some thirty booksellers, beginning with the 
shrewd, somewhat eccentric Thomas Guy, who founded 
Guy’s Hospital early in the eighteenth century, and 
ending with James Lackington who survived into the 
nineteenth. The lives of these booksellers (who were 
generally also publishers), the rise of some of them 
from very humble origins, through desperately adverse 
circumstances, against opposition and all manner of 
misfortunes, make as 
romantic and _ fascinating 
reading as do the biographies 
of most authors, and it is 
notable that here and in 
Mr. Collins’s volume there 
is little to justify Byron’s 
jibe that ‘“‘ Barabbas was a 
publisher,” and much to 
show that some of the old 
authors knew how to be 
troublesome on occasion, and 
booksellers how to be gener- 
ous. There were exceptions ; 
Curll was one, and Griffiths 
another. 

Mr. Collins thinks condi- 
tions in Grub Street had 
improved in Johnson’s day, 
and that though they were 
beyond doubt most wretched 
a decade or more earlier 
they were “not so bad as 
they were made out to be by 
Macaulay and Thackeray.” It is true that men of 
genius such as Goldsmith and Johnson escaped out of 
Grub Street after eight or nine years of humiliations and 
unspeakable misery ; but Kit Smart was not the only 
man of parts who lived and died in it. And you get a 
glimpse of the indignities that had to be endured by 
the Grub Street hack in Knight’s account of how Gold- 
smith left the Peckham school where he had been 
usher, to go, when he was twenty-nine, and drudge for 
Griffiths, writing on his Monthly Review in return for a 
small salary and board and lodging at the bookseller’s 
shop in Paternoster Row. You have a glimpse of it, 
too, in that bitter epitaph Goldsmith wrote : 


Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


““ Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freed ; 
He once was a bookseller’s hack ; 
He led such a damnable life in this world 
I don’t think he’ll wish to come back.”’ 


And again in Johnson’s sombre line of how the poor 
author’s life was overshadowed by 


“ Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail.” 


Whether the squalors of the earlier Grub Street have 
been exaggerated or not, Thackeray was not so wrong 
as Mr. Collins thinks he was in saying that the “‘ Dunciad” 
was probably responsible for ‘“‘ much of the obliquy 
which has since pursued our calling,” and he is unfor- 
tunate in his choice of a case to disprove this, declaring 
“his elevation to the throne of Dullness did not over- 
whelm in distress and contempt Theobald, the Shake- 
spearean critic.’”” Pope edited an edition of Shakespeare 
in which he left the most obvious corruptions of the text 
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uncorrected and unexplained. Theobald came later with 
his edition of Shakespeare, and being something of a 
genius in his own line, made some wonderful emenda- 
tions for which he has never been sufficiently honoured. 
The line in the folio describing Falstaff on his death-bed, 


“‘ His nose was as sharp as a pen on a table of green field,” 


was left by Pope as it stood and most elaborately and 
ludicrously interpreted in his commentary. But Theo- 
bald gave it meaning and a simple beauty of pathos by 
correcting it to: 


‘“‘ His nose was as sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled of green 
fields.”’ 


There is that passage in ‘‘ Anthony and Cleopatra,” 
where Cesar used to say that he 


‘“‘ Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream 
Goes too, and back, lacking the varrying tide.” 


Pope passed it at that, but under Theobald’s more 
expert hand the second of those lines was transformed to: 


“Goes to and back, lacqueying the varying tide ’’— 


which rendered the image of irresolution intelligibly and 
admirably. There are others, but these will serve as 
examples of what Theobald did and Pope left undone 
for the text of Shakespeare. Pope was so exasperated 
at being excelled by his inferior that he made Theobald 
the hero of the ‘‘ Dunciad,”’ but later thought fit to 
withdraw him from that pillory and put Colley Cibber 
in his place. Mr. Collins points out that Pope’s Shake- 
speare was only once reprinted, while Theobald’s went 
through many editions, and he apparently accepts this 
as a sign that Theobald survived the ordeal of figuring 


in the ‘“ Dunciad” “with almost undamaged pros- 
pects.” But the obloquy of that ridicule, the mud of 
the ‘“ Dunciad,” has clung to him ever since. Pope 
sneered at him in other of his verses as one who had 


‘““ Less human genius than God gives an ape ; ”’ 


Mallet and other contemporaries, truckling to Pope, 
poured scorn on Theobald’s “low industry,” and he 
died so friendless that, as Mr. E. V. B. Christian relates 
in his ‘‘ Leaves from the Lower Branch,” a Mr. Steede, 
“‘ of Covent Garden Theatre,’’ who went to his funeral, 
has recorded, “I only attended him.” Dr. Johnson 
adopted Pope’s view of Theobald and dismissed him as 
“‘weak and ignorant ’’; Warton called him “a cold, 
plodding and tasteless writer and critic’; Professor 
Ward declared he was a suitable hero for the “‘ Dunciad”’ ; 
a recent critic thought him “ merely a fly in the amber 
of Pope’s verse,” and a much more recent one, acknow- 
ledging the value of his Shakespeare but accepting the 
current misjudgment, said he was “ dull and a dunce.” 
Here, surely, is obloquy enough ; it was no dullard that 
edited Theobald’s‘‘ Shakespeare,’ yet he looks like travel- 
ling for ever under the wrong label. And the fact that Pope 
unjustifiably put Cibber as a substitute into the throne 
of Dullness has done no good to the reputation of the 
witty flaneur who wrote some lively comedies and those 
delightful memoirs, ‘‘ An Apology for the Life of Mr. 
Colley Cibber.”’ 

I had meant to say something of Mr. Collins’s attitude 
toward the patrons of authors, and more about Knight’s 
“‘ Shadows of the Old Booksellers”; but my space is 
full, and I have said enough, anyhow, to indicate how 
interesting these two books are and how well worth 
reading. 


LETTERS OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.* 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


HE peculiar value of these letters—so delightfully 

edited by Lady Burghclere, in a volume which 

is a real contribution to the history of the period— 

may be gathered from what the Duke of Wellington 
himself said about them, to their recipient. 

‘The letters which I write to you are altogether 
apart from all others. They amuse me as they do you, 
and I laugh while writing them, thinking of the 
amusement they will afford you.” 

The volume in fact illuminates a side of the Great 
Duke’s character which—naturally enough—the his- 
torians who are chiefly concerned with war, politics 
and public events have been inclined to neglect. In 
more than one instance historians have depicted him 
as an almost inhuman martinet ; and, even in his own 
country, there has been a tendency to regard him as a 
far less attractive personality than the militarist from 
whom he delivered Europe. Yet Napoleon, stripped 
of his military glory, was remarkable for only two 
gifts—an egotism that verged upon megalomania, and 
a swift faculty for organisation in the interests of that 
egotism. Neither of these gifts is of a high order, if 
we are to judge by any standards but those of material 


* “A Great Man’s Friendship: Letters of the Duke of 
Wellington to Mary, Marchioness of Salisbury.” Edited by 
Lady Burghclere. 16s. (John Murray.) 


““ success,”’ and almost all of his ‘‘ successes ’’ are trace- 
able to one or the other. It was to the glamour of 
his ‘‘ success ”’ that his admirers succumbed. 


“Cannon his name, 
Cannon his voice, he came. 
His eye the cannon’s flame, 
The cannon’s cave his mind.” 


That was the popular impression of Napoleon, Meredith- 
ianly disguised. But it was the public Napoleon, 
“May the universe break up after I am gone,” he 
wrote in one of his private letters. It was an interest- 
ing but not exactly a lovable sentiment. One finds 
inadequate support in it for the passionate—and un- 
consciously humorous—admiration of the frail Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, who, trying to purse her delicate lips 
into a “ bearded tube of brass,” proclaimed of that 
blood-stained monster, 


The ai’ros of his autocratic mouth 
Said ‘ Yea’ in the people’s French.” 


In private life Napoleon appears again and again as 
a petty, almost feline, creature, spitting and scratching. 
An instance, in his violent quarrel with Talleyrand, is 
recalled in this book, and the scene—which was recorded 
earlier by Thiers—is made extraordinarily vivid here by 
the skill with which Lady Burghclere has interwoven it 
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with a scene in the private life of Wellington. Lord 
Mahon had brought his little girl to see Wellington, 
who writes to Lady Salisbury : 

“She was seated very quietly on my knee, and I was 
conversing with Lord 
Mahon and Mrs. Greville. 
... I said that it was 
very curious that Talley- 
rand had told me of con- 
versations which he had 
with Bonaparte . . . and 
I told them in French 
what had been. said. 
They were very much 
amused. But I found my 
young lady on my knee 
absolutely in convulsions 
with laughter. I cried 
out, ‘ Hullo! It appears 
to me that you under- 
stand French!’ It turned 
out that she did as well 
as English; and had 
been infinitely amused by 
my recital of what had 
passed.”’ 


One hopes that, even so, 
the young linguist had 
gathered no more of 
that conversation than 
has been imagined by a 
famous novelist : 

“ Pig,”’ said Napoleon. 

“Emperor,” said 
Talleyrand, and the way 
he said it made it sound 
much worse than “ Pig.” 

Thiers recorded that 
Napoleon’s. insults and 
menacing gestures on 
that occasion “ saddened 
those who cared for 
the Emperor and saw the dignity of the ruler and 
the genius dragged down by such an exhibition.” 
Wellington, on the other hand, once defended Talley- 
rand in the House of Lords from an attack of another 
speaker, and Talleyrand, when he heard of the defence, 
burst into tears and said, “ C’est le seul homme qui a 
jamais dit-du bien de moi.” 

All through these letters from the ‘ world-victor’s 
victor,” in his old age, to the young Lady Salisbury, 
there is “‘the whole-hearted confidence of perfect 
friendship.” On her side the affection of a daughter ; 
and on his the “ tender solicitude of a father.’’ Lady 
Burghclere records that ‘‘ when Lady Salisbury was 
an old woman there was no recollection to which she 
reverted more fondly than that of the almost daily 
walks with the aged Duke along the north side of 
Green Park.”’ ‘“‘ It is to the Duke,” she repeated, “ that 
I owe the best of all the good I have learnt, and in 
especial the forgiveness of injuries.’’ Certainly these 
letters reveal a very lovable aspect of Wellington’s 
character. There is a great loneliness in them, and the 
wistfulness of a man who values the human affections 
as the best part of life, and yet had somehow missed 
them in the grim environment of his career. There is 
also a profound sadness, in striking contrast to the 


From “ A Great Man's Friendship,” by Lady Bughclere (John Murray). 


callousness of Napoleon. Man of iron the Great Duke 
may have been ; but he was one of the very few great 
conquerors who felt no elation in victory. “‘ Victory,” 
he said, “is only less tragic than defeat.’’ And he 
found no more pleasure 
in the acclamations of 
the mob than he found 
in their hisses. Lady 
Burghclere’s book gives 
a very vivid account, 
in his own words, of 
the occasion when he 
rode alone through the 
streets of London, fol- 
lowed by a menacing 
crowd. It was on 
Waterloo day, and the 
.irony of it struck deep. 
He was too proud to 
hurry and rode on 
slowly, ‘‘looking 
straight between his 
horse’s ears.”’ Lord St. 
Germans, happening to 
meet him, turned his 
horse and rode by his 
side, while the mob 
rushed across the Green 
Park to intercept him 
at his door. The Duke 
said little on the road; 
but passing through the 
crowd, which he did 
without the slightest 
The Duk hesitation, when he 

e Duke of Wellington 4 
with Lady Douro. reached the door of his 
From a picture by C. R. Leslie, R.A. house, he touched his 
hat to Lord St. Germans 
and quietly said, ‘ An 
odd day to choose ! Good morning.” 

Writing to Lady Salisbury of this incident, he said, 
*‘ All I cared about was the loss of my way. If I had 
taken a wrong turn, and had been obliged to return 
in the face of the mob I should have been destroyed.” 

It is foolish to attribute his disregard of the clamours 
of the hour to mere insensibility, as though Wellington 
were a kind of inanimate figure-head as compared with 
the excitable Napoleon. There is every evidence that 
he felt, and felt deeply, and that his stoicism came from 
the greatness of his character, not from indifference. 
There is something worthy of Shakespearean drama in 
a certain subsequent scene of his life. He never had 
the iron shutters removed which he had put up during 
the Reform Bill rioting ; and when, on a later occasion, 
“a huge crowd assembled to cheer him in Piccadilly, 
he rode along quite unmoved until he came to his 
door-step. There, calmly, he pointed to the iron 
shutters, took off his hat to the enthusiastic crowd, 
and entered the house.” 

Only a man with a deep sense of the inner significance 
of things could have done that. It was like a great 
tragic chord in music. Lady Bughclere’s book is a 
continual illumination of this side of his character, and 
should help the present generation to understand the 
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music of the great ode which the Virgil of England 
wrote on Wellington’s death : 


“Who never told the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor paltered with Eternal God for power ; 


Who let the turbid streams of rumour flow 
Thro’ either babbling world of high and low ; 
Whose life was work, whose language rife 
With rugged maxims hewn from life ; 

Who never spoke against a foe.”’ 


AN UNDISCOVERED HEROINE. 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 


EAR by year “ The Rivals” is produced, and year 

by year Lydia Languish and Mrs. Malaprop 

sail away with all the honours. Julia, shrouded in 

the old-fashioned, high-flown phraseology of her time, 

is a mere supernumerary ; did Sheridan mean her to 
be so? 

“The Rivals”? was written soon after Sheridan’s 
marriage to Elizabeth Ann Linley, admired, beloved 
and respected by Horace Walpole, Fanny Burney, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and the most brilliant men and 
women of that age: this, his first play, was an eulogy 
on woman. That Julia was the heroine there can be 
no doubt. To her was entrusted the last speech of 
the play. Joseph Knight thinks it probable that ‘ the 
Faulkland and Julia interest, since reduced into an 
episode, and sometimes suppressed in representation, 
occupied at first a more prominent place than was 
expedient with regard to the fortunes of the piece.” 

Moreover the second prologue (spoken on the tenth 
night), and the epilogue, were written for Mrs. Bulkley, 
the original Julia. This epilogue builds up to a much 
deeper line of thought than its preliminary eulogy on 
the fair sex. Peasant, tar, boatswain, soldier, are 
shown in turn softened, refined and comforted by the 
women they love; and then the epilogue points out 
that woman’s conquests are marred : 


“ Till polished wit more lasting charms disclose, 
And judgement fix the darts which beauty throws!” 


“Female sense and merit’ improve the homage of 
beaux until from gallantry men rise to wisdom, and 
gladly light “the lamp of Knowledge at the torch of 
Love.” 

Good sense, wisdom and wit are not only exalted, 
but are shown to be redemptive in effect. Is not this 
the theme worked out in the relations of Julia and 
Faulkland? But so sentimental is the language 
employed and so flowery the metaphors, that Julia 
is nearly always played as a rather heavy, tiresome 
sentimentalist, valuable as a foil to the comedy of 
Lydia Languish and Mrs. Malaprop. Yet in the pro- 
logue written by the author for the original Julia, 
“a female counsel in a female’s cause,” Mrs. Bulkley 
pointed to the figure of Comedy and asked : 

“‘ Can our light scenes add strength to holy laws ? ”’ 


The answer is in the negative : 
** Moral truth disdains the trickster’s mask.’’ 


Surely Lydia is shown throughout as a trickster, and 
is not Mrs. Malaprop introduced as an awful example 
of what Lydia will become ? 

Then the Prologue pointed to the favourite of 
“moral truth,” namely Tragedy : 

““ Whose brow—severe 
And sad—claims youth’s respect, and pity’s tear ; 
Who—when oppressed by foes her worth creates— 
Can point a poniard at the guilt she hates.” 


The chief characteristic of Julia is her ability “ to 
point a poniard at the guilt she hates.” From first 
to last, she is absolutely sincere in her relations with 
the other characters, including her lover: she is even 
honest with herself. Lydia with her shallowness, her 
wiles, ‘‘ adorned with every graceful art,” is a mere 
foil to Julia. 

In the last act, Julia caps Lydia’s excitement about 
the duel, with her deeper excitement about Faulkland’s 
part in it: her reconciliation with Faulkland holds 
the front of the stage in the concluding scene when 
“all retire but Julia and Faulkland,” and to Julia are 
given the principal emotional scenes, Lydia being 
allowed the briefest of private interviews. Throughout 
the play, Julia’s attitude on every point is obviously 
intended to be set in favourable relief by Lydia’s folly. 

“What signifies breaking some score of solemn 
promises: all that’s of no consequence, you know,” 
says Lydia’s lover: what a contrast to Julia’s faithful- 
ness! Lydia desires to forfeit her fortune, merely 
to show her independence of her aunt, and careless 
of her lover’s comfort ; Julia rejoices that her fortune 
“will be sufficient to support us”’ when she contem- 
plates flight with Faulkland. Lydia deliberately lies 
(as Faulkland does) to give herself the excitement of 
teasing her lover: Julia pleads with her “ not to let 
a man, who loves you with sincerity, suffer that un- 
happiness from your caprice which I know too well 
that caprice can inflict.” 

Finally Lydia only thinks of her own disappointment, 
and is utterly regardless of her lover’s feelings when 
she has occasion to reproach him for his deceit : where 
Julia thinks mainly of Faulkland’s unhappy nature. 
She refuses to upbraid him. She seeks to solace him 
by promising never to barter her faith, once given 
to him, with another. She prays for his happiness, 
and says the dearest blessing she can ask of Heaven 
to send him, will be release from his unhappy temper. 
She only alludes to her own sorrow indirectly, when 
she begs him to reflect that this unhappy temper has 
lost him “‘ the love of one who would have followed 
you in beggary through the world.” 

These passages may seem to confirm the impression 
of Julia as the heavy lead. But turn now to honest 
Bob Acre’s description of her: “ The belle and spirit 
of the company wherever she has been—so lively and 
entertaining! So full of wit and humour! .. . So 
accomplished—so sweet a voice—so expert at her 
harpsichord—with her song ‘ My heart’s my own, my 
will is free ’—no ‘ pretty melancholy purling stream 
airs.’’’ And then he extols “her country dancing: 
odds swimmings! she has such an air with her.”” Nor 
is the least of her charms her radiant health “ odds 
blushes and blooms! she has been as healthy as the 
German Spa.”’ (Another contrast to the sentimental 
Lydia who is delighted to find her lover “ sneeze and 
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cough so pathetically ” ! or Faulkland who says “ Isn’t 
there something unkind in this violent robust unfeeling 
health ? ’’) 

Contrast the first appearance of Lydia and Julia: 
Lydia unheralded and unannounced, “sitting on a 
sofa, with .a book in her hand,” with the entrance of 
Julia : 

Lyp1a: Hold !—here’s someone coming—quick, see whc 


itis. (Exit Lucy.) Surely I heard my cousin Julia’s 
voice! (Re-enter Lucy.) 


Lucy: Lud! ma’am, here is 
Miss Melville. 


Lypi1A : Is it possible ? 


Enter Juuta. 

Lyp1a: My dearest Julia, 
how delighted am I! 
(Embrace.) How unex- 
pected was this happiness ! 

JuLia: True, Lydia—and our 
pleasure is the greater; 
but what has been the 
matter ? 

Could the entrance of the 
star be more obviously 
worked up with the burst 
of applause anticipated and 
prepared for, so that Lydia’s 
words can be spoken through 
it, [leaving Julia’s opening 
speech to be given when 
silence is secured? Then 
note, the action of the play 
awaits Julia’s entrance; 
Lydia’s chatter is a mere 
introduction of the scene: and while Lydia’s affair 
with her Beverly is first described, Julia’s comments 
thereon reveal not only her sincerity, but her sense of 
humour, and lead up to the obviously more important 
recital of Julia’s attitude to Faulkland. 

Julia’s exit is usually hurried over as though she were 
a mere supernumerary to be hustled out of the way 
of the more important character: but the author 
plainly intended her exit to reveal her anxiety to send 
to Faulkland. She will not wait for Sir Anthony to 
detain her, nor to pay her respects to Mrs. Malaprop. 
Why not? Lydia reveals the cause of her excitement. 
“ Adieu, my dear Julia, I’m sure you are in haste to 
send to Faulkland.” There is a pause for Julia’s 
silent confession and then an embrace and a last 
“‘ Adieu ”’ while the audience recovers from its enthu- 
siastic applause on Julia’s departure, before Sir Anthony 
and Mrs. Malaprop arrive. 

But not only is Julia obviously the leading part, a 
radiant belle alight with sincerity instead of coquetry : 
her plain-speaking with her lover is in amazing contrast 
to the submissive respect, the flattery, or the provoca- 
tiveness common to the women of her day in their 
relations with their admirers. She begins with an 
astonishingly tolerant analysis of her lover’s character. 
She asks for what quality she must love him, showing 
she considers that love should be founded on esteem : 
and is amazingly candid about his appearance, openly 
admitting she has seen better-looking men, but only 
so that she can assure him her affection is not based 
on superficial good looks. While she reminds him that 


the contract her father bound them in, gives him more 
than a lover’s privilege, she proves her love is indepen- 
dent of her pledge: and only when he reveals his 
suspicion that prudence influences her in regard to 
his fortune, does she refuse to listen to his insults 
further, and departs at last in tears. 

Prudent as Faulkland calls her, and prudent as she 
is in Lydia’s eyes, when the test comes, Julia shows 
herself ready to throw her reputation to the winds, 
and elope with her lover, waiting for marriage until 
he is safe from pursuit. She 
faces squarely the possibility 
of his hating “ the tenderness 
that would relieve” him. 
But when he confesses he has 
been merely testing her, she 
changes utterly. In spite of 
his offer to marry her without 
delay on the morrow, and 
“expiate my past folly by 
years of tender adoration” 
of his “future guide and 
monitress,’’ she cannot over- 
look the fundamental mean- 
ness of his trap. 

The dutiful daughter, the 
gentle mistress, the patient 
wife suddenly disappear : 
instead is a_ level-headed, 
clear-sighted modern woman, 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan. seeing exactly the sort of 


man Faulkland is. With 
magnificent control, she 
takes possession of the situation: tells him clearly 
and explicitly why she has put up with him: and then 
proceeds to state that “I now see it is not in your 
nature to be content, or confident in love.” Her 
withdrawal is so firm and dignified, it prevents all 
protest: Faulkland says: ‘‘ There was an awful reso- 
lution in her manner.” Julia had seemed weak and 
clinging, she now shows her tolerance of Faulkland 
was through strength: through a clear perception of 
his infirmity. Now she realises tolerance only makes 
him worse, and withdraws because she feels the lesson 
will do him more good than her affection. 

But how charmingly her love for him is revealed a 
little later in her agitation about the duel, and when 
the combatants are parted, how delightfully she pleads 
with herself, making out the best case possible for him : 
“ He seems dejected and unhappy—not sullen. There 
was some foundation . . . for the tale he told me ’’— 
and then with absolutely modern sincerity about her 
feelings, she perceives that woman indeed needs to be 
true in her judgment (both of herself and of others), 
when her resolution is so weak. 

Admirable too is the fairness of her summing up: 
“Oh Faulkland, you have not been more faulty in 
your unkind treatment of me, than I am now in wanting 
inclination to resent it. As my heart honestly bids 
me place my weakness to the account of love, I 
should be ungenerous not to admit the same plea for 
yours.” 

Another interesting point here is the absence of all 
reproaches: she realises she is weak as he is, and 


From an old print. 
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fully as foolish in not resenting his behaviour. More- 
over, she diagnoses that the cause of all the trouble 
between her and Faulkland, as well as Lydia and young 
Absolute, comes from “ ill-judging Passion . . . whose 
thorn offends.” 

Nor has she illusions about her future with Faulkland 
in spite of his protestations of reform. Lydia may 
ecstasize that ‘‘ our happiness is now as unalloyed as 
general,” but Julia, with a watchful eye on Faulkland, 
quenches this exuberance with ‘“ Hope pictures to us 


a flattering scene of future bliss, let us deny its pencil 
those colours which are too bright to be lasting.” 

High-flown language usually cloaks inflated senti- 
ments: but in the character of Julia Melville, hyperbole 
and metaphor veil a radiant and genuine heroine. 
It would indeed be interesting to see ‘‘ The Rivals” 
played as the author planned it. Will no warm- 
hearted actress champion Julia ? 

On the stage to-day, who is sufficiently radiant, 
buoyant, wise-hearted, witty—and sincere ? 


I.—A PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

I].—A PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best account, in not more than 150 words, of 

the competitor’s “‘ discovery’ of any author 

ae (famous or otherwise), and how he or she was 
affected by a first reading of any of that 
author’s books. 

IV.—A PrizE oF Har A GUINEA is offered for the 
best review, in not more than one hundred 
words, of any recently published book. Com- 
petitors should give the names of Authors and 
Publishers at head of review. 

V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for THE Bookman Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the nght to use any suggestion sub- 
mitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JUNE. 


I.—THE PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Winnifred Tasker, 27, Mead- 
way, Gidea Park, Essex, for the following : 


THE MESSENGER. 


There came a sudden messenger, laden 
with tidings sweet, 
a Into the King’s high court he came and 
ae down each narrow street, 
: Through windows of the darkest house 
he strove to pierce his way, 
a To blazon forth the golden news he had 
7 to tell that day. 


It was the tale of Summer and the 
pageant of the Sun— 

The wild rapture of the roses when 
June is first begun ! 

Oh, the joy of July’s lilies at the magic 
of the sound !— 

His voice was clear as the sea’s voice in 

green caves underground. | 


whose “ Light Reading of Our Ancestors” (Hutch- 
inson) was reviewed in last month's Bookman. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


JULY, 1927. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) must be 
received by the Editor not later than the 14th of the month and should be addressed : 


“‘ The Prize Page,” THE BookMAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


He said, “ I’ve journeyed far to-day, I come from realms 
unseen, 

Where there are never envious folk, where grief has 
scarcely been 

In those long aisles of shady trees made holy with the song 

Of flow’rs who do no evil and birds who think no wrong. 


“I am the herald of the South, open your eyes and see! 

Open your ears and listen, then come, ride away with me ; 

I am the herald of the East, where Day was first begun. 

Come share with me the Summer and the pageant of the 
Sun.” 


We also select for printing : 


UNREAD. 


Upon the cover of a book 

Was drawn a woman's lovely face; 
Again—again my deep gaze took 

The beauty of her virgin grace ; 

I questioned eyes of calmest gaze 

And found them limpid-clear, aloof, 
Only her mouth of dimpled ways 

Twixt heart and mischief gave me proof. 


Unopened on the bookshelf lies 

The book, her history unread, 

Lest it belie the candid eyes, 

The gallant posing of her head ; 

Thus shall I keep the portrait, new, 

Locked in my heart as thing of grace— 
Never to know how much she knew, 
Nor cloud the innocence of her face ! 


(E. M. Salmon, Alwyne Lodge, 
1, Normanton Road, South Croydon.) 


We also specially commend the lyrics 
by A. G. C. (Hindhead), Kathleen Lee 
(Forest Gate), Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam 
(Cheltenham), J. Kilmeny Keith 
(London, W.C.), Liam P. Clancy 
(Hampstead), Vera I. Arlett (Worth- 
ing), Anthony Gilbert (London, W.C.), 
M. F. Nason (Broadway), Eva 
Fitzmaurice (Manchester), John C. 
Tyrol (Wallasey), T. Maudsley (West 
Croydon), Irene Petch (Kirbymoorside), 
Alice M. Hillier (Bromley), Edna H. 
Morgan (Upper Clapton), George S. 
Astins (Clacton-on-Sea), Irene Wintle 
(Durham), Florence M. Ward (Bir- 
mingham), A. M. Hughes (Kelvedon), 
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Mrs. Osborne (Wakefield), Alfred H. 
Mendes (Trinidad), Ina Ross (Fife), 
Teresa B. Noble (Long Melford), Mary 
Brittain (Harrogate), Silvey A. Clarke 
(Hurlingham), Marjorie Crosbie (Wol- 
verhampton), Clarice A. Blakeley 
(Wallasey), Olive F. Crowe (Hanwell), 
Muriel Pedley (Hull), Mrs. Maude R. 
Fleeson (Manchester), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), Blanche Jones (Mar- 
gate), Mary Mair (Minehead), John 
A. Bellchambers (Highgate), Florence 
Westacott (Toronto, Canada), W. 
Swayne Little (Dublin), Esther Samms 
(Luton), T. Bourne (Burton-on-Trent), 
S. M. Brown (Tibberton). H. I. Strand 
(Croydon), Ellida M. Cooke (Reigate), 
E. M. Frampton (Wakefield), Flora A. 
E. Woolett (Newmarket), M. E. Doris 
Pountney (Cardiff), Mrs. E. M. Bertie 
(Boonah, Queensland), Mrs. Lucas 
(Cromer), Edith M. Harrison (Liver- 
pool), Rosamund E. Herklots (Leeds), 
Margot K. M. Brown (Southampton), 
May England (Eastbourne), A. M. Nott 
(Reading). 


PrIzE oF HALF A GUINEA 
for the best quotation is 
awarded to Ernest A. Fuller, 
10, The Circus, Greenwich, 
S.E.10, for the following : 

STRAPHANGERS. By ARNOLD PALMER. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 
“* Standing with reluctant feet.” 

LONGFELLOwW, Maidenhood. 


We also select for printing : 


ADAM’S BREED. By Rapctyrre Hatt. (Cassells.) 
“T ain’t a-cryin’ really, 
Though it feels as if I am.” 
M. St. JoHN WEBB, The Littlest One. 
(N. Caulfield, 39, Rosslynn Street, Aigburth Road, 
Liverpool.) 


A REAL PROFESSIONAL. By Mavup LEsLIe. 
(Stockwell.) 
‘**My face is my fortune, Sir,’ she said.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 
(L. Bruce, South Bungalow, Hillyfield Road, Ashford, 
Kent.) 


THE APPROACH TO PAINTING. By Tuomas Bopkin. 
. (George Bell.) 
‘The rest is silence.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, Act V, Scene 2. 


(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N.19.) 


WHAT A SCREAM! By WititaM Carne. (Philip Allan.) 


“‘And Monsieur Champignon the ehef, 
Was rendered permanently deaf.” 


HILAIRE BELLOc. 


(Alan Pryce-Jones, ‘‘ Conyboro,” Lewes.) 


THE FRANTIC MASTER. By DouGLas PULLEYNE. 


(Chapman & Hall.) 
‘“‘My master comes like any Turk 
And bangs me most severely.” 


Henry CAREY. 
(A. Forrester, 304, Edward Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham.) 


WET WEATHER. By Hirary Marcu. (Methuen.) 
‘This confounded English drizzle.’ 
RupyarpD M.I.” 
(Sidney S. Wright, ‘‘ Redcot,”” Mayfield Road, Bickley, 
Kent.) 


East Budleigh. 
From “ Unknown Devon,” by L. Du Garde Peach (Bodley Head). 
Reviewed in this Number. 


I11.—TuHeE PrizE OF THREE NEw Books for the best 
impression of any well-known author is awarded 
to Cyril G. Taylor, Reed Vale, Teignmouth, 
South Devon, for the following : 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS. 


I once played ping-pong with Sir Philip Gibbs, beat 
him hollow, and wished I hadn't! He is the kind of man 
one does not want to beat at any game, or get the better 
of in any argument. He would be the last man to arouse 
the personal demon in anyone’s breast. One has an 
instinctive desire to serve him—not in a sycophantic 
sense—good heavens, no!—but as a brother. A quiet 
mannered man, slow of speech, and with a delightfully 
warming smile, he inspires confidence and affection. 
He suffers, I think, more than most. War still pursues 
his thoughts, its shadow still haunts his eyes. Physically 
he is small; morally, one feels, he is big—too big to be 
writing novels. He has a stranded look, a slightly bewil- 
dered air, as though he waited at some junction of life 
for a train which never came. 


We also select for printing : 


MR. ALFRED NOYES. 


The predominant feeling inspired in me by my first 
view of Mr. Alfred Noyes was one of surprise. I had 
somehow not expected so solid and imposing a presence, 
nor so sonorous a voice, nor did his broad, pale, spectacled 
face fall in with my preconceived picture of his appear- 
ance. As he developed his lecture I realised that ardent 
admiration for the best poetry of all ages was a passion 
with him, only equalled by his scorn of ultra-modern verse, 
which he finds devoid of rhythm or any other claim to 
beauty. Those of his own poems which he read aloud 
were transfigured by his rendering of them, as was fully 
proved to me when I realised that in spite of the fact that 
I had attended an elocution class which had studied 
“The Highwayman ”’ for some time, on this occasion the 
conclusion of the poem found me with tears in my eyes. 


(Mollie Moore, 51, Cadogan Gardens, London, S.W.3.) 
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WALTER DE LA MARE. 


In appearance Mr. de la Mare is short and dark, his 
brilliant dark eyes and gnome-like quality being, to my 
mind, his most memorable features. Every poet (one 
hopes) has a sense of beauty, but Mr. de la Mare has an 
acute awareness and enjoyment of beauty which is only 
comparable with the ecstasy of a lover. I should imagine 
that experiencing life makes a stronger appeal to him 
than theorising about it. On the occasion of my meeting 
him, a rather involved literary discussion was in progress. 
Mr. de la Mare cleverly and repeatedly extricated himself 
from the tentacles of minor poets, preferring to talk about 
the colours of an Oriental rug, which he stroked as though 
it gave him intense personal joy. This poet must surely 
be a deligi*ful companion, happiest perhaps among 
children and young people, for he is one whom the spirit 
of wonder will never let grow old. 


(Edith Cook, 205, Belle Vue Road, Leeds.) 


We also select for special commendation the replies 
by J. E. Parsons (Ware), Annalice Robinson (South- 
ampton), T. E. Casson (Newton-le-Willows), Phyllis E. 
Noble (Long Melford), D. Pountney (Cardiff), Mary Muir 
(Oxford), Ian A. Gordon (Edinburgh), Irene Wintle 
(Durham), Annie P. Pearson (Halifax), Ethel H. Jones 
(Sheffield), Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester), Mrs. 
M. Lake (East Molesey), Noel Bradshaw (Leicester), 
A. Eleanor Pinnington (Norwich), Robert Darling 
(Edinburgh), Gertrude Pitt (London, N.), D. Pountney 
(Cardiff), E. A. Scrutton (London, E.), F. V. Irwin 
(Great Malvern), W. Swayne Little (Dublin), Alice M. 
Hillier (Bromley), Gladys C. Leach (London, S.W.), 
A. M. Gibbins (Oxted), L. Bruce (Ashford), J. K. C. 
Steele (Glasgow). 


IV.—TuHE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to H. C. Dent, 
42, Cromwell Road, Hove, Sussex, for the 
following : 


AN INDIAN DAY. By Epwarp THompson. 
(Alfred Knopf.) 

A book of rich beauty and keenest delight. Of plot 
there is little, nor is there a hero, but neither is needed. 
Mr. Thompson carries us to Vishnugram, a “‘ rotten hole ”’ 
in India, and then shows us every detail of the life there— 
in all its rottenness, yes, but also in all its profuseness of 
opportunity for self-sacrifice and devotion. Englishman 
and Indian alike he reveals in strength and weakness ; 
he does not judge, he simply draws them as they are. 
And as background he paints in exquisite Indian scenery 
in all its loveliness and all its desolation. 


We also select for printing : 


WASTE CORNER. By RutH MANNING-SANDERS. 
(Christophers.) 


The title is symbolic of the waste Mrs. Kneebone made 
of her family’s lives; her husband driven to fraud, her 
elder son to theft, her daughter’s beauty and virtue laid 
waste by her mother’s vanity. When Trevina’s death 
finally overthrows Mrs. Kneebone’s sanity, she murders 
her younger son as unscrupulously as she had drowned 
their faithful dog. Only Matilda May is left unscathed, 
and at last she gives her honour to save her father from 
shame, only to find, too late, that even her sacrifice has 


been wasted. A moving story, with the stark realism of a 
stark land. 


(Kathleen Lee, 139, Claremont Road, Forest Gate, E.7.) 


THE ALTARS OF PAIN: A VISION OF TIME AND 
ETERNITY. By A. E. S. Riwpie. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 

Some concept of time and eternity is common to man- 
kind, though it ranges through varying degrees of nebu- 
losity, doubt and intensity. We do not all share, however, 
the power to analyse our thoughts, and still less, having 
done so, that of expressing them convincingly and with 
artistry. Mr. Riddle does not shout from the mountain- 
tops of inspiration, but neither does he declaim from the 
enervating valleys of sentimentality. His voice rings 
out in earnest conviction from the foot-hills of thought 
across the populous plains where most of us abide. His 


vision may not always attract, but his sincerity certainly 
affects us. 


(Evelyn D. Bangay, Tilehurst Cottage, Chesham, Bucks.) 


We also highly commend the reviews by Roger B. 
Lloyd (Manchester), Mrs. Benjamin Kelsey (Edgbaston), 
Margot K. M. Brown (Southampton), James B. Mc- 
Lennan (Glasgow), M. K. Scholes (Coventry), D. M. 
Cleaver (Northampton), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), 
James E. Brabbs (York), E. M. Salmon (South Croydon), 
H. F. Smart (Wallington), Mrs. Emily E. Moore (Letch- 
worth), T. E. Casson (Newton-le-Willows), Joan Vale 
(New South Wales), Mary Muir (Oxford), A. M. Nott 
(Reading), E. B. Durrant (Hampstead), Sidney S. 
Wright (Bickley), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Arnold 
S. Walton (Newcastle-on-Tyne), B. Noel Saxelby 
(Manchester), A. E. Gowers (Haverhill), Mrs. E. J. 
Durrant (East Sheen), W. H. Bell (Sunderland). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BOOKMAN is awarded to W. H. Edge, 
50, Adswood Lane East, Stockport. 


RESULTS OF LITERARY “TEST COMPETITION” No. 2. 


The Prizes for the largest number of correct replies are 
awarded as follows: The First Prize, £3 3s., to Miss M. A. 
M. Macalister, 74, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge (24) ; 
the Second Prize is divided and 14s. each awarded to 
W. Harrison, 1312, Shettleston Road, Glasgow; Ruby 
Burnaby, 52, Lower Sloane Street, S.W.1; and Mrs. Maude 
R. Fleeson, 26, Chatham Grove, Withington, Manchester 
(23 each) ; and the Third Prize is divided and half a guinea 
each awarded to D. Parsons, Hillsboro’, Ware, Herts, and 
Barbara Noble, 9, Evelyn Terrace, Brighton (22 each). 

Margaret Dunnett (New Brighton), C. F. Cross (Worthing) 
and Mr. M. A. Sutcliffe (Newport, Mon.) each sent 21 
correct replies; Percy F. Piggott (Cheltenham Spa), and 
Audrey C. Walsh (Chelford), each 20; Miss Conborough 
(Troon), E. R. Faraday (Orleton), Ann B. McMorran 
(Glasgow), W. J. Aubrey (Bristol) each 19; the lowest 
number of correct replies being 5. 


COMPLETE LIST OF REPLIES TO 
TEST COMPETITION No. 2. 
1. Suddlechop. Fortunes of Nigel.” 
2. A half-wit in “‘ Old Mortality.” 
3. On the banks of the Solway. ‘‘ Redgauntlet.” 


4. Captain Wogan. ‘‘ Waverley.” 

5. Richard I. ‘ Ivanhoe.” 

6. Rob Roy. 

7. Bull’s Eye was Bill Sikes’s dog. ‘‘ Oliver Twist.” 

8. Captain Swosser. ‘ Bleak House.” 

9. Mr. Waterbrook. ‘‘ David Copperfield.” 

o. Mr. Phunky, Junior Counsel for Mr. Pickwick. ‘ Pick- 

wick Papers.” 

11. Mr. Merdle, M.P. Little Dorrit.’ 

12. Fascination Fledgeby. ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend.”’ 

13. Pip. ‘‘ Great Expectations.” 

14. Mr. Bounderby. ‘‘ Hard Times.”’ 

15. Twenty-three. ‘‘ Pendennis.” 

16. George Osborne. ‘ Vanity Fair.” 

17. Inthe Fleet Prison. ‘“ Barry Lyndon.” 

18. Philip Firmin’s mother. ‘ Philip.” 

19. Truefitt’s pomatum. ‘‘ The Newcomes.” 

20. The Boyne. ‘ Esmond.” 

21. Bya present of pigs’ pettitoes. ‘‘ Silas Marner.” 

22. The ‘“ well-known” book was Scott’s ‘‘ The Pirate.” 
“The Mill on the Floss.” 

23. When she felt chain armour under his tunic. 
Romola.” 

24. Byron. “ Felix Holt.” 
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HOLIDAY 


READING. 


LL good books are good for holiday reading, but 
there are some that do in a special sense adapt 
themselves to the holiday-maker’s needs. Mr. Sydney 
R. Jones’s ‘‘ Touring England by Road and By-way ”’ 
(7s. 6d.; Batsford) tells you, at the outset, that its aim is 
to promote “ the spirit of leisurely rambling,’’ and plans 
twenty routes the traveller may take, gives him full 
directions, with particulars of whatever of interest he 
may see whichever way he goes, furnishes him with 
maps and attractively illustrates his pages with a large 
number of sketches and photographs. ‘‘ Rambles in the 
Home Counties,” byW.A. Hirst (5s. ; Cobden-Sanderson), 
gossips pleasantly of the literary, historical and general 
associations of the towns and villages and country-side in 
Herts, Bucks, Middlesex, Essex, Kent and Surrey. 
Mr. Hirst is a most entertaining guide, whether he is 
writing of the Battle of Barnet ; the famous Thurtell 
murder at Radlett ; of Dickens, Jane Austen, Cobden, 
Milton and others in other places. ‘‘ London’s Country- 
side,’’ by Edric Holmes, with illustrations by the author 
(7s.6d.; Scott),is again an excellent guide to the interesting 
rural walks that are to be enjoyed within about twenty- 
five miles round London, and supplies a wealth of topo- 
graphical and historical information of use to the rambler. 
Mr. H. V. Morton’s “ In Search of England ”’ (7s. 6d. ; 
Methuen) chronicles a motor tour through various parts 
of the country, and Mr. Morton interests you not only 
in the places he visited but in their people, in the scenes 
he passes and the events of the road. Everything he 
touches turns to a story under his hand ; he fills his 
pages with life and character, and, catching the particular 
atmosphere and spirit of a city, a village, a district, 
makes you feel the gloom that is over Dartmoor, the 
tranquillity of Salisbury, the romance of Ely ; Chester 
rather disappoints him, but he has a surprisingly good 
word to say for Wigan. He can be serious, but humour 
is always breaking through. There is a handy map, and 
the book is beautifully 
illustrated in colour 
and monotone. 

For holidaying 
in town you cannot 
do better than get “A 
Londoner’s Own 
London,” by Charles G. 
Harper (10s. 6d. ; Cecil 
Palmer). Mr. Harper’s 
knowledge of London is 
uncommonly thorough ; 
he conducts you to 
those parts of it with 
which he has long been 
intimate, and what he 
knows of curious, out- 
of-the-way lore concern- 
ing them has been a 
revelation to me at 
times, and I thought 
I knew London pretty 
well. W. H. Hudson’s 
“ Afoot in England,” 


and A. G. Gardiner’s essays, ‘Many Furrows,” have 
just been added to Dent’s Wayfarer’s Library series, 
and are well known enough to need no recommend- 
ation ; so is, or should be, the artistically produced 
edition, edited by Mr. Arnold Kershaw, of that 
charming Elizabethan anthology, “‘ A Handfull of Plea- 
sant Delites’”’ (7s. 6d.; Werner Laurie)—one of the 
pleasantest things, if you care for poetry, to take from 
your pocket and dip into while you rest by a wayside. 
For the same purpose Mr. George Gordon’s ‘‘ Com- 
panionable Books ”’ (2s. 6d. ; Chatto & Windus)—a series 
of seven essays on such literary topics as the Humour of 
Lamb, Pepys’s Diary, Cowper’s Letters, Boswell’s 
Johnson—is well worth carrying with you. And there 
are others in plenty. 


FOLK-TALES OF BRITTANY. By W. Branch Johnson, 
5s. net. (Methuen.) 

Great is the fascination of Brittany, its people and their 
legends, to a large number of English people, many of whom 
go again and again to sojourn in the land that has so many 
links with the legendary past of their own. That fascina- 
tion has come to be recorded in many books, and each 
addition to the number of such is sure of its welcome alike 
from those who know Brittany and the Breton and those 
who hope to have an opportunity of knowing them; and 
assuredly is this latest volume worthy of such a welcome. 
The author deals with many aspects of the Breton folk- 
tales—those associated with its saints, its fairies, its mega- 
lithic remains and those linking it with the Arthurian 
legend, and always in a fresh and even fascinating manner. 
As he happily puts it, his book is written to set ajar one door 
through which the English visitor may share a trifle more 
closely with his host the rich and colourful garden of the 
Breton mind. It is a fascinating garden into which this 
volume affords us some delightful glimpses. 


UNKNOWN DEVON. By L. Du Garde Peach. 15s. 
(Bodley Head.) 
Though a new author in this series, Mr. Du Garde Peach 
thoroughly maintains its traditions, and, very properly in 
such a book, refuses to be subjected to “ the cold test of 


In the New Forest. 


Fro n “In Search of England,” by H. V. Morton (Methuen). 
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Riceyman Steps. 


From “ A Londoner’s Own London,” by Charles G. Harper (Cecil Palmer). 


the surveyor’s tape.” It is that part of this delightful 
county, off the beaten track, where the author has tramped 
or persuaded his motor, has slept on hill-tops or by little 
moorland streams, and otherwise qualified himself for the 
task he carries out so charmingly in these pages. Towns 
are of necessity taboo in such a book; it is the quaint, 
queer, little known spots, the shy, retiring villages, hamlets 
and bays, that are lured out of their reticence for our 
benefit. For those who revel in real country atmosphere, 
it is a book of delight, while the many interesting associa- 
tions are not neglected. It was at Barnstaple for instance 
that Samuel Pepys met and married his wife, Elizabeth 
St. Michel, the daughter of a French Huguenot refugee. 
Mr. Gyrth Russell has decorated the pages with many 
pleasing illustrations in colour and line. 


TRAVELS IN SPAIN AND THE EAST. By Sir Francis 
Sacheverell Darwin. 6s. (Cambridge University Press.) 

We welcome with much satisfaction this entertaining 
journal of a tour to Spain, Portugal and the Mediterranean, 
taken in 18-8-1810 by the robust and able ancestor of the 
better-known Darwin. Francis Sacheverall was a doctor 
of Lichfield and a notable character, asis clearly evidenced by 
his diary, which often records, without the least pretension, 
instances of his own pluck in sudden danger. Travelling 
was by no means without risks in the days of the Peninsular 

War. It is interesting to read of his arrival at Lisbon. 

He finds the city full of a species of dog, without tail and 

without owner. He also complains of the flock of beggars. 

They invested every good café and often sat down by the 

diner. Cadiz is described as ‘‘ extremely clean, well-built 

and well paved, from the harbour very beautiful, all the 
windows having painted balconies.’””’ At Smyrna Darwin 
kept a chameleon, which he took from a tree. He found 
that when irritable it changed from grass-green to black. 

The journal is full of good things, and is produced with 

that peculiar distinction which we associate with the 

Cambridge Press. 

BRUGES, GHENT. YPRES. ReEtoi_p FROM THE CHRONICLES 
oF SiR JoHN Froissart, by Dorothy A. H. Mills. 7s. 6d. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne.) 

Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles, full of colour and delight- 

fully gossipy, range from the latter part of Edward II’s 

reign to the coronation of Henry IV, and record every 


considerable event in the then known world. They were 
gathered by means of journeys all over Europe and informa- 
tion gleaned from knights, squires and heralds. The 
portion that relates to Bruges, Ghent and Ypres has now 
been issued in this attractive book, with the addition of 
twenty-seven wood engravings. It will serve as an added 
inducement to those who are contemplating a visit to these 
cities of wondrous charm and old-time associations. 


NORMANDY. 
Society.) 
There is little need to sound the praises of the Picture 
Guide Series, published by the Medici Society, so well 
known and popular has it become. What charm and 
delight await the visitor who has not yet made the 
acquaintance of that country almost in sight of our own. 
Rouen, Chartres, Mont St. Michel, are magical words, 
and there are many others, each with their own unique 
historical or architectural claims to our interest. These, 
as well as the delightful landscapes, are reflected in the 
numerous excellent illustrations scattered through these 
pages. Mons. Mauclair is a real interpreter, giving im- 
pressions, enthusiasms and suggestions, rather than in- 
structions and the endless particulars belonging to the 
average guide-book. By reading his book one imbibes 
the very atmosphere of the country and gleans, too, much 

of its history and character. 


By Camille Mauclair, 7s. 6d. (Medici 


LAMURIAC AND OTHER SKETCHES, 


By the Countess 
of Cromer. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


This volume, charmingly bound and printed, contains the 
impressions of a gentle, sensitive mind. Most engaging are 
the joyous notes in a diary about children and motherhood. 
““ The children, such blessed darlings, have put dog violets 
and primroses in my bedroom which smell of spring.” 
“ To go up to the nursery of an evening, and to spend there 
the best hour of all the day! A ceaseless chatter from Jean 
and Lill . . . laughter and chaff. <A dilatory process of 
undressing, and the donning of woolly dressing gowns. 
The brushing of ‘ golliwog’ heads, while a crowing little 
baby by the fireside stretches his rounded little limbs in 
his bath ; or on his Nanny’s knee.”’ ‘‘ A Farm in Kenya ’”’ 
is described with a winning and attractive touch; the 
writer sees all things through kind and most appreciative 
eyes. There is the imprint of a sweet personality through- 
out these papers that totally disarms the critic. 


FLORENCE, By Camille Mauclair. 
Binyon. tos. 6d. (Methuen.) 

Boundless though his admiration for his subject is, 
Mons. Mauclair has realised his material limitations and, 
in this book, speaks of this city of bewildering beauty and 
memories mainly as she appeals to him as a poet. He has 
outlined her political and social history, her painting, her 
literature, her museums and sanctuaries, etc., for the 
benefit of those who are not familiar with them; but the 
main aim and the main achievement is to penetrate to 
the heart of things, to drink deep of her beauty, and to 
gain some idea of the influence she has exerted through the 
centuries. There is real charm in Mons. Mauclair’s writing, 
his vivid imagery and eloquent descriptions leave an 
indelible impression and convey in no small degree the 
elusive nobility and charm of the City of the Lily. 


ALONG THE RIVIERAS OF FRANCE AND ITALY. 
With 16 colour plates and drawings in line. Written and 
illustrated by Gordon Home. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 

This is a new issue of a favourite book; and the chapter 
on Mentone has been thoroughly revised and brought up 
to date. We turned to it eagerly, being confirmed wor- 
shippers of the lovely town. ‘‘ The distinctive features of 
Mentone, making it unlike any other place on the Riviera,” 
says the author, “is its wonderful background of rugged 
mountain masses.’”’ Mr. Home finds the jagged nearness 
of the grey hills artificial and unreal. But he understands 
the pleasant and thoroughly restful feeling everyone gets 
at Mentone, and hints at the mysterious fatigue that 
descends on one at Nice. ‘‘ Strong men capable of much 
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endurance are exhausted in a quarter of an hour on such 
perspectives as the Promenade des Amglas at Nice.” 
Very true! He points out that there is a wealth of walks 
at Mentone, the glimpses of sea, all shimmering silver or 
tinted like mother-of-pearl, seen between twisted olives, 
are of a loveliness scarce dreamed of by those who pass 
the days among the hotels and shops. The entire French 
and Italian Rivieras are treated here, the writer is exceed- 
ingly well informed, and the book is charmingly bound and 
printed. 


ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE IN A COUNTRY VILLAGE, 
By Arthur H. Plaisted. 2s. net (Longmans.) 

Exquisitely illustrated with drawings in silverpoint by 
Mr. Louis Thomson, this artistic little book will appeal to 
all students of architecture as well as to those, appreciative 
of fine building, who are acquainted with the Chiltern 
village of Medmenham. Here in this out-of-the-way spot 
architecture of all periods may be discovered and the place 
is rich in historical association. ‘‘ I have not scoured far 
afield for the noblest monuments of succeeding fashion,”’ 
says the author in a brief introduction, “‘ but taking the 
examples near at hand I have attempted to show how the 
most commonplace buildings do illustrate the changing 
spirit of the age.’’ His descriptive matter is written with 
charm and now and then with quiet humour. 


IN LIGHTER MOOD. 


All four * penned in that lighter mood which is designed 
to amuse, and yet the “ note”’ of the first two of them is 
the note of murder. It is however murder with a difference 
—the difference, as it were, between comedy and tragedy. 
Mr. Cox definitely sets out to explore and reveal something 
of the way in which an average man might be supposed 
to act if he should at one and the same time know himself 
to have committed a murder, and know also that the 
committal of the crime could not be brought home to him. 
The problem had occurred to two young men who had a 
leaning to that morbid hobby which permits its followers 
to adopt the important sounding title 
of “ criminologists,’’ and thus it was 
that by way of a glorious rag they 
staged a murder. They staged it 
indeed with such surprising effective- 
ness that they not only convinced the 
“murderer that he had committed 
the crime, but they found the police 
step in at a critical moment and so 
complicate matters that the experiment 
which they had designed came to be 
a first-class public sensation. Having 
stung Mr. Matthew Priestley into de- 
monstrating that he is something more 
than a ‘“‘ vegetable,’’ and got him in the 
toils of a supposed ‘‘ vamp,”’ burglary, 
murder and all manner of exciting 
happenings follow—until, as the enter- 
tained reader soon gathers is inevitable, 
the ‘“‘vamp”’ becomes the “ vege- 
table’s ’’ winsome marrow.” It is a 
thoroughly diverting and pleasantly 
complicated story. 

By a curious coincidence the 
essential theme of Mr. Russell 
Thorndyke’s new story is the same as 


excellence of which is such that it is not easy to appraise 
it without seeming to overpraise. The author has the 
gift of story-telling in a very high degree, and having 
conceived his plot can proceed to unfold it in a fashion 
that holds the attention closely from start to finish, main- 
taining the interest in parts that are only gradually revealed 
as being closely interlinked, and introducing so many 
and such varied characters as seem to belong rather to the 
Dickensian period of long novels than to these days of 
comparatively short stories. There are indeed not wanting 
reminders in ‘‘ The Slype,’’ and that quite apart from its 
setting, of the art as practised by Charles Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins. Mr. Thorndyke has something of the 
ebullience of the older masters, alike in the manner of his 
narrative and the variety of his characterisation, and that 
without any playing the “‘ sedulous ape,’’ and he has too 
a real sense of the value of humour. If ‘‘ The Slype’”’ be 
not one of the most notable of the “ best sellers’ of the 
season, then so much the worse for the reading public, for 
it is a ‘“‘ mystery ’’ story of quite exceptional excellence. 
Mr. Archibald Marshall in his new comedy gives us 
a delightful variant of the ‘‘ Swiss Family Robinson ”’ motif. 
He light-heartedly wrecks the good ship Peewit in the 
Southern Seas on a desert island already equipped with a 
mystery house for the dwelling of the Dinwiddy family 
and their two or three companions who form the company 
of the saved. Mr. Dinwiddy is a retired grocer who takes 
himself very seriously as monarch of all he surveys, while 
his wife remains a narrow suburbanite in her strange new 
surroundings, and the other characters react in their own 
varied ways to the strange circumstances. A fresh and 
entertaining romance on the inexhaustible “‘ island” theme. 
The fourth of these volumes of stories told for the 
laudable purpose of mere amusement is a fresh series of 
yarns concerning ’Orace Dobbs and his confederates and 
one-time shipmates of the Jane Gladys, who all have shore 
jobs in Shorehaven. The resourceful ’Orace has started 
a “ restuarant,’ and the successive chapters deal with the 
measures taken to ensure that business being a success. 
Some of those measures are very ingenious and diverting, 


that of Mr. Cox—the reactions of a 
man who knows himself a murderer. bal 
It is however in every way a fuller, 
richer story than that of the mere make- _« 
believe crime; a piece of work the AS 
* “Mr. Priestley’s Problem.” By A. tr 
B. Cox. 7s. 6d. (Collins.)—“ The Slype.” 
By Russell Thorndyke. 7s. 6d. (Holden.) eS 
—‘That Island.” By Archibald Domestic Architecture in Queen Anne Style, a 
Marshall. 7s. 6d. (Collins.)—-‘‘ Cakes Medmenham Vicarage. a 
and Ale.” By F. Morton Howard.  * 
7s. 6d. (Hamilton.) From “English Architecture in a Country Village,” by Arthur H. Plaisted (Longmans). A 
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The Palazzo Vecchio. 


From “ Florence,” by Camille Mauclair (Methuen). 


the plotters having a happy knack of attaining their end 
by the most tortuous means—and sometimes finding them- 
selves overreached by counter-plotting. It is a pity that 
the author did not light upon a title that had not been 
already twice used. 

WALTER JERROLD. 


THE BLACK CAMEL. ByThoraStowell. 7s.6d. (Leonard 
Parsons.) 

Those of us who have read with pleasure Miss Stowell’s 
uncommonly clever child verses will turn with expectation 
to her novel. ‘‘ The Black Camel”’ is a most delightful 
romance, quite new in situation. Mandy Durie, the 
heroine, is a noble, spirited girl, hopelessly in love with a 
lad she has lost sight of for years. Michael is to her a sort 
of Brushwood Boy. The thought of him makes her cold 
to MacCarthy the inspector who loves her. Mandy finds 
herself in a native town in Upper Egypt, labouring at a 
dispensary for sick women and children. Miss Stowell 
describes with touching detail the ignorance and misery 
of many of these poor things. There is an Egyptian 
revolt ; and Mandy’s distress and escape are well touched 
in. There are some illuminating comments on the changed 
attitude of the Egyptian towards the British, and a hint of 
the harm done by the common, untrue cinema films, which 
lead the native to revise his previous idea of the ruling 
people. Miss Stowell allows Mandy to be happy at long 
last. We close this picturesque, interesting volume with 
regret ; there is no dull line in it. 


THE FACE IN THE PICTURE. Katharine Tynan. 7s. 6d. 
(Ward, Lock.) 

Dick Trevelyan, whilst visiting the Podmore family (who 
by the way are a most refreshing family to meet) slept in 
the haunted chamber, and was vividly impressed by the 
appeal he read in the eyes of a girl in a picture there. So 
persistent and haunting was this appeal that Dick deter- 
mined to leave no stone unturned in seeking the danger 
from which she seemed to be shrinking. Strange coinci- 
dences, family likenesses, crystal-gazing, a mystery house 


and some very charming people all take part in the unfolding 
of this story, through which runs a delightful though 
unusual romance, told with Mrs. Katharine Tynan’s well- 
known charm. 


THE MONSTER OF GRAMMONT. By George Goodchild. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Here is a romance of mystery and terror that will keep 
the most experienced reader guessing until the author clears 
it all up at last. An old French chateau, occupied by the 
Germans during the War, is strangely haunted by a tall, 
monkish figure that is heard at times in the cellars and 
underground passages and seen more rarely at night in 
the rooms of the house. While two wandering Englishmen 
are staying at the chateau (one of them had fought beside 
its owner in the War), the elusive figure becomes more 
aggressive. Mons. Fallieres, the owner of the chateau, 
falls a victim to it; his daughter is unaccountably spirited 
away ; the Englishmen and the police go through grim and 
perilous adventures in attempts to solve the mystery, and 
in the end succeed. If you are for an exciting yarn, you 
will not easily find one more ingenious and exciting than 
this. 


MOON OF JOY. ByCamilla Hope. 7s. 6d. (John Long.) 


This book is encouraging to the habitual novel reader 
for it is interesting. I had almost given up novels for the 
short stories found in some American magazines when this 
was given me toread. ‘‘ Morocco? Oh,” I thought, “‘ the 
usual fake stuff,’’ but I found that Camilla Hope must have 
lived in the country, that she knew its inhabitants almost 
better than the English people she portrayed. ‘‘ Moon 
of Joy ”’ is the thrilling story of a girl who fell in love with 
a Moroccan prince who, as they rode away from the 
Legation after their marriage, turned to his own people 
with “ Let them hear and obey the Shareef’s command : 
Those who would honour him must honour his wife.’’ In 
a country where women are despised such a command was 
the beginning of a new order and—the story is true. A 
well written and what is more an exciting story which has 
enough emotion in it to make old blood run warm again. 
Indeed it fulfils the first need of the reader for it is ‘‘ a book 
I could not put down till I had finished it.” 


MISS TIMMINS AND LORD SCREDINGTON. By Edgar 
Jepson. 7s. 6d. (Jenkins.) 


A capital holiday story, in Mr. Edgar Jepson’s lightest 
and liveliest vein. The youthful and charming Miss 
Timmins, who manages her father’s old curiosity shop, is 
clever at buying and selling those treasures that collectors 
hanker after, and is pestered by the wild and whimsically 
impertinent Lord Scredington, a wealthy customer whom 
she likes and thinks she dislikes and dare not offend, is as 
shrewd as she is attractive, and you follow her through her 
perplexities and business and other adventures with 
unflagging interest and amusement. 


NICHOLAS GOADE, DETECTIVE. 
MADAME. 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 3s. 6d. each. (Hodder & 
Stoughton). 


Nicholas Goade had been given twenty-five thousand 
dollars and six months’ leave of absence by the New York 
and London Police Head-quarters respectively. The use 
to which he put these would not represent an ideal holiday 
for everybody, but he had a wonderful nose for a mystery, 
and his account of his adventures, together with his dog 
Flip, will make excellent holiday reading for those who 
revel in novel and weird experiences by proxy. ‘‘ Madame,”’ 
a brilliant personality, was the head of a circle of adven- 
turous gallants, who committed all manner of crimes and 
pooled the spoil. Their token of membership was a 
written confession of their first crime. In this book they 
are all summoned back to win their quittances, by means of 
a final crime, and go sometimes very reluctantly. 
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GEORGE MACDONALD’S SCOTTISH TALES.* 


By Dr. James MoFFatt. 


F course it is very good indeed, yet will one ever want 
to read it again?”’ That was D. G. Rossetti’s re- 
mark about ‘“‘ The Angel in the House.”’ I fear it has proved 
a true anticipation. Our age has moved away from the 
sentimentalism of Coventry Patmore’s poem; it does not 
hold us. My edition is the cheap and convenient one in 
Cassell’s National Library, in which so much good literature 
was brought within the reach of poor persons in last 
century, but I cannot read ‘‘ The Angel in the House ”’ 
with any sustained interest. Now it appeared just before 
the first of George Macdonald’s stories, which Cassells have 
reprinted in this attractive shape. Here we have an enter- 
prising effort to provide for a new generation which is 
supposed to possess an interest in these tales of Scotland, 
written over fifty years ago. The question is: will the 
novels retain their flavour? Rossetti’s query is quite 
fair. It may be put to anyone who is reading a book for 
the first time, and I dare say some asked it long ago when 
they read George Macdonald's new romances of the North. 
If so, the answer is that many will. It is years since I 
read them. I took them up in this new dress, half afraid 
lest the glamour would have gone, but it has not gone 
altogether, even in an age when the taste for novels has 
so materially altered. ‘‘ Crime in a black coat is what 
appeals most strongly to the popular imagination,” said 
Anatole France. It does appeal to many; a corpse in 
the first chapter stirs and catches our unregenerate interest. 
So does romance in foreign lands, the blood-quickening 
tale of some less civilised existence away from easy chairs 
in Middlesex. So does the propaganda novel, oddly enough, 
though its vogue is 
surely nearing a 
close. And yet 
George Macdonald 
holds his own in 
spite of all this, to 
which he is serenely 
indifferent. 

He began these 
tales when there 
was a movement 
to exploit the 
Scottish character 
in the far North, 
to use the humour 
and the dialect of 
Aberdeenshire and 
the adjoining 
shires. In 1871 
Dr. Alexander 


wrote “ Johnnie 
Gibb of Gushet- 
newk,” and 


Macdonald’s series 
came about that 
period, “ David 
Elginbrod ”’ in 1863, 
Alec Forbes ’’ in 
1865, and ‘‘ Robert 
Falconer ”’ in 1868. 
Then 1875 saw 
“Malcolm,” with 
its sequel the 
“Marquis of 
Lossie” in 1887, 
whilst ‘‘ Sir Gibbie”’ 


* “David Elgin- 


was composed in 1879. Dr. Alexander’s tale has been justly 
popular, but its dialect is rather difficult ; even for Scots folk 
it requires a glossary. Macdonald’s tales are also drenched in 
dialect, but less awkwardly, and his pages occasionally help 
the reader by introducing the English equivalent in brackets. 
“* Gi’en ye had hard hoo Mistress Cattanach flytit (scolded) at 
me ’cause I wadna gie’t toher! You wad hae thocht, mem, 
she was something no canny—the w’y ’at she first beggit, 
an’ syne fleecht (flattered), an’ syne a’ but banned and 
swore.”’ So Malcolm to Mrs. Courthope. Or, again, Mrs. 
Bruce to little Annie in ‘ Alec Forbes,” telling her that 
she cannot have a candle to light her up the dark stairs to 
her room: ‘“‘Can’le! Na, na, bairn! Yes’ get no can’le 
here. Ye wad hae the hoose in a low (flame) aboot oor 
lugs (ears). I canna afford can’les. Ye can jist mak’ a 
can’le o’ yer han’s, and fin (feel) yer gait up the twa stairs.” 
And so the shivering little maid had to crawl up the dark 
stairs to her rat-infested garret, driven by the Spartan 
rule of the shopkeeper’s wife. No, the dialect is not 4 real 
difficulty here ; it is racy of the soil and adds to the flavour 
of the novels. 

They are mostly set in the Gordon country, up in Strath- 
bogie. Indeed he intended to call ‘“‘ Alec Forbes’ “ The 
Little Grey Town,” after Huntly. They are novels of a 
district, of a definite country life with its hatred of the 
Campbells, its clan-feuds, its Calvinism, its queer streaks 
of piety and humour, and its mixture of grim hardness and 
sentimental love-making. ‘‘ David Elginbrod ’’ reproduces 
memories of the author’s home and particularly of his 
father. But its English and London scenes introduce F. D. 
Maurice by way of 
variety, and the 
novel gives acaustic 
account of spirit- 
ualism as practised 
in those _ days, 
when mesmerism 
was repelling and 
fascinating men 
like Macdonald by 
its eerie revelations 
of a world beyond 
their conventional 
psychology. The 
strong figure in 
“Alec Forbes’’ is 
Mr. Cupples, and 
the life of a poor, 
keen student at the 
University of Aber- 
deen is depicted 
with rare skill. In 
Mr. Cupples drink 
and genius are 
mixed. Itisa 
novel in which there 
is less of the 
sentimental motif 
than in the later 
tales, and this is 
one recommend- 
ation, though most 
readers prefer 
Robert Falconer,” 
if only for the vital 
little boy Shargar. 
Macdonald was 


good at boys of the 
Forbes,” “‘ Robert wild, eager type. 
Falconer,” “ Mal - He took this hint 
py all ~ The x, from Richter, but 
of Lossie, ir 

Gibbie.”’ Each 5s. Photo by Lewis Carroll. George Macdonald. he worked it : out 
(Cassells.) From “ George Macdonald and His Wtfe,’ by Greville Macdonald” (Allen & Unwin). along his own lines. 
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Lads at college, lads loving books, lads breaking away 
from traditional views about religion, lads falling in 
love with ladies above them in station, these are the themes 
which come more to the front than ever in the other three 
novels. In ‘‘ Malcolm ’’ the hero’s grandfather is a fierce 
Highlander: ‘‘ He’s the quaietest, kin’liest auld man! 
that is, providit ye say naething for a Cawmill, or agen ony 
ither hielanman.’’ So Malcolm to Lady Florimel, who by 
the way is not one of the author’s successes. Fishing folk 
abound in this novel and in its sequel, ‘‘ The Marquis of 
Lossie,’’ where we meet a wild-tempered horse Kelpie. 
‘Sir Gibbie’”’ has a girl Ginevra, who again is more of a 
mouthpiece for the author than a real character; but it 
is wonderful how he still contrives to use the old materials 
freshly in this tale. ‘‘ Sir Gibbie’’ has not had the popu- 
larity of its predecessors, but a reader who is trying 
Macdonald for the first time might be safely advised to 
take up “ Alec Forbes’”’ and then “ Sir Gibbie’”’; they 
represent two facets of the author’s mind distinctively. 

Sentiment and sensationalism are blended in these tales. 
Macdonald is a storyteller, and he loves to construct a plot 
with some revelation about the birth of the hero which 
alters things at the end, or to introduce some exciting 
episodes, fights and brawls, which vary the flow of the story. 
It is in the description of local life that he excels however. 
The change of life in the North has rather added to the 
interest of these tales, for they preserve a vigorous, odd 
country life that has passed away, and preserve it in a 
classical form. No one entered so thoroughly into its 
quaint features as George Macdonald. He is at his best 
when he is drawing these village and fishing folk, old and 
young, good and less good, telling the story of their loves 
and hates and clashing in kirk and cottage and even in 
castle. 

The old story about Coleridge and Lamb will occur to 
the reader of these novels. ‘‘ Charles, did you ever hear 
me preach?’’ ‘‘I never heard you do anything else,” 
Lamb is said to have retorted. Well, Macdonald is 
generally preaching ; when he gets the chance—and often 
he makes the chance—he drops moral observations. It is 
one flaw of his characterisation that he turns some men 


and women into pipes for his thoughtful observations upon 
life in general, and that he sometimes interrupts a tale by 
lifting the pulpit finger in admonition. Still, it is good 
moralisation. ‘‘ She would have taken the whole world 
to her infinite heart, and in unwisdom coddled it into 
corruption. Praised be the grandeur of the God who can 
endure to make and see his children suffer.’’ George 
Macdonald was a peaceable Christian, but he has small 
comfort for pacifists and sentimentalists. It was the 
fashion in those days to convey ethical and religious teach- 
ing through fiction, and he shares George Eliot’s love of 
interlacing aphorisms with action. ‘‘ Obligation is a 
ponderous roll of canvas which Love spreads aloft into a 
tent wherein he delights to dwell.’’ ‘‘ The power of enjoy- 
ing the present without anticipation of the future or regard 
of the past, is the special privilege of the animal nature 
and of the human nature in proportion as it has not 
developed beyond the animal. Herein lies the happiness 
of cab-horses and tramps.” ‘‘ The increase of examina- 
tions in our country will increase its capacity and diminish 
its faculty.’’ ‘‘ The poetic element has its share in the 
most common pugfaced man in creation; and when he 
is in love, what of that sort there is in him, as well as 
what there is of any sort of good thing, will come to the 
surface as the trout do in the balmy summer evenings. 
Therefore let every gentle maiden be warned how she 
takes such manifestation of what is in the man for the 
man himself.” ‘I fancy that when they die many will 
find themselves more at home than ever they were in this 
world.’”’ These are the sort of things that one picks up 
in reading the Scots novels of George Macdonald. But 
then they are set in good literature. Stories like these 
cannot be written in this hurrying age. They require a 
soil of their own, and that soil was Macdonald’s by in- 
heritance and possession. He worked it out thoughtfully, 
and if he did write sometimes with a facile pen, yet his 
tales tell still. We are in debt to the enterprising spirit 
of Messrs. Cassell for putting these novels again within 
reach of the public; they were too individual to be 
forgotten, and too full of good narrative and racy 
characterisation to be neglected by lovers of sound fiction. 


THE BOOKMAN 


LITERARY CIRCLE. 


Photo by Coster— 


Photographer of Men. Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop, 


whose new novel, “ Hyacinth” (Williams & Norgate), 
is reviewed in this Number. 


LONDON. 


Summer Programme. 


A series of visits to places of literary and historic interest 


has been arranged for Saturday afternoons during the 
summer. 


July 23rd.—Mr. Peter Struthers will conduct a visit to 
Milton’s Cottage, Chalfont St. Giles, St. Giles’s Church, 
etc., with tea at the Pheasant Inn. 


September.—Visit to the Royal Library, Windsor Castle, 
conducted by Mr. Fred Turner, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.), 


author of ‘History and Antiquities of Brentford.”’ 
Particulars later. 


October.—Limehouse ramble, conducted by Mr. Arthur 
Thrush. 


(Report on the Circle’s visit to Oxford on June 25th 
next month.) 

Full particulars, with times and places of meeting, may 
be obtained from Mrs. Sophie Hine, Glenariff, Church 
Road, Ashtead, Surrey. (Please note new address.) 


MANCHESTER. 


Autumn programme in preparation. All applications 
should be made to the Secretary, Mr. J. H. Wharmby, 
G.P.O., Box 510, Manchester. 


HASTINGS. 


Autumn programme in preparation. All applications 
should be made to the Secretary, Mr. Kenneth V. Saville, 
Hastings Bookshop, 16, Robertson Street, Hastings. 
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From a drawing by Mrs.:Nancy Sheppard. 


Ben Travers 


Mr. Ben Travers’s “ Rookery Nook” (dramatised from his novel of the same name) has just finished the longest ot recent runs at the Adelphi Theatre, 


and his new comedy, “ Thark,” is to be produced on July 4th. 
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THE BOOKMAN’'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, ST. Paut’s HousE, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


I have been reading again the. last chapter in 
Jerome K. Jerome’s autobiography, ’‘ My Life and 
Times,’’ which was 
published only a 
few months ago. 
There is some- 
thing in the serene 
self - communings 
of that last chap- 
ter, its musings 
on the mystery of 
death, its facing 
the doubts and 
uncertainties that 
all men feel, and 
coming through 
them to a faith 
that there is a life beyond this life—there is 
something strangely poignant in all this just now, 
when one reads it knowing that he lies dead. 
He tells, incidentally, how he and Zangwill (dead 
less than a year before him) once sat on a 
fallen tree in a wood, talking of how much or how 
little man knows of God. If you only knew Jerome 
as the author of such books as “‘ Three Men in a 
Boat” and ‘‘ The Diary of a Pilgrimage,” you 
might think it incongruous that a humorist, and 
one so often irresponsibly farcical, should be writing 
in such a deeply serious, essentially religious vein, 
but that deeply serious mood was natural to him, 
as to most humorists, and his best work came of 
it—for his best work is in “ The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back,” in ‘‘ Paul Kelver”’ (of which a 
cheap edition is long overdue), and in certain of 
his short stories, notably ‘‘ John Ingerfield.’’ There 
is good work in other of his novels, ‘‘ All Roads 
Lead to Calvary’’ and ‘“‘ Anthony John”; and I 
am not disparaging his books of humour—I have 
had great joy of them in my time, and they have 
triumphantly justified themselves by giving plea- 
sure to innumerable people all the world over. 
Three Men in a Boat” has been translated into 
every European lariguage (I am told that immedi- 
ately after Jerome’s death the principal newspapers 
in Holland came out with long appreciations of his 
work) ; I don’t know what its sales have been in 
translation, but in America they have reached over 
a million copies ; as far back as 1909 its publishers, 
Messrs. Arrowsmith, announced that in this country 


Photo by 
E. 0. Hoppé. 


Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome. 


it was in its two hundred and seventh thousand, 
and it has gone on selling here ever since, and: is 
selling still, When I saw him last March I told 
him how sorry I was he dropped To-Day, and that 
he ought to revive it, for no weekly magazine 
nearly so good had ever taken its place—Stevenson’s 
“Ebb Tide” ran serially in it, and novels by Eden 
Phillpotts, Zangwill, Pett Ridge; and it discovered 
Jacobs, and other of our most brilliant short-story 
writers. He said he had once made all arrange- 
ments for re-starting it, even to finding a capitalist 
who was prepared to back it freely, when the War 
came and stopped everything. ‘‘ And here I am, 
sixty-eight, too old and have not enough energy 
for it. There are so many things one would like 
to do,” he added, with a smile that was more 


cheerful than his words, “‘ but it is getting too late 
for it now.” 


_I heard last month, too, with deep regret of the 
deaths of Mr. Francis Grierson and Mr. Ward Muir. 
Francis Grierson was a man of original gifts, a 
mystic, who had, I understand, at one time been 
a spiritualistic medium. In his early days he 
enjoyed great popularity in the highest circles of 
many Continental cities for his brilliant pianoforte 
improvisations ; but his real work is in ‘‘ Modern 
Mysticism,” ‘‘ The Celtic Temperament,” ‘‘ The 
Humour of the Underman,” and ‘“‘ The Valley of 
Shadows,” which is largely autobiographical. He 
led a wandering life, and died in America, full of 
years and, I gather, in something of poverty. 

Ward Muir was still a comparatively young man. 
For long past his health had been so broken that 
he was compelled to winter abroad, and the end 
came this year a few weeks after he had returned 
home to London. He began as editor of some of 
the Northcliffe magazines, and later, as a free- 
lance journalist, was a very frequent contributor 
to the newspapers of light, witty articles on social 
and general 
topics. There 
were poignant 
and charming 
things in the two 
books of his war- 
time experiences 
as a hospital 
orderly. He wrote 
some admirable 
short stories. and 
was a very able 
novelist, with a 
sense of character 
and humour anda 


Mr. Arnold Palmer, 


whose book of delightful London sketches, 
‘ Straphangers,” is published by Messrs. 
Selwyn & Blount. 
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Photo by 


E. 0. Hoppé. Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon, 


whose new novel, “ Dawn of Desire” (Diamond Press), 
is reviewed in this Number. 


shrewd, kindly philosophy of life that were at their 
best in his two latest novels, “‘ Crossing Piccadilly 
Circus’ (Heinemann) and “ Jones in Paris”’ (John 
Lane). 


In our June Number we reproduced three illus- 
trations from editions of Poe published by Messrs. 
Putnam and Messrs. Harrap. I am sorry that by 
an oversight Mr. Harry Clarke’s drawing, “‘ The 
Pit and the Pendulum,” was described as from a 
book published by Messrs. Putnam. It was from 
“The Tales of Edgar Allan Poe,” illustrated by 
Harry Clarke and published by Messrs. Harrap. 


Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard’s new novel, 
‘* Here Comes an Old Sailor,’’ an historical romance 
steeped in the monkish superstitions and bizarre 
legends and alive with the robust, adventurous 
spirit of the Middle Ages, is to be published shortly 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


The Thunderer,” by E. Barrington, a romance 
based on the story of Napoleon and Josephine, 
will be published this month by Messrs. Harrap. 


The rector of St. Paul’s, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
has done good work as poet and playwright, and 
has now written his first novel, of which I have 
seen something in manuscript—a strangely pathetic, 
spiritually significant romance which he has named 
‘“‘ Reprieve.’ It is to be published early in July 
by Messrs. Crosby Lockwood. 


Mr. Edward Thompson’s striking novel, ‘ An 
Indian Day” (reviewed in this Number), is already 
in its second edition and is in such demand that it 
will probably be in its third before these lines are 


printed. No novel of this season has had a more 
enthusiastic reception from the reviewers. Mr. 
Thompson has completed a new novel for which 
he has drawn on his experiences during the war 
in Mesopotamia, and it will be published in the 
autumn by Mr. Alfred Knopf. 


Mr. C. E. Lawrence is a Proteus among novelists. 
His novels are alternately fantastic, realistic and 
modern, romantic and back in the Middle Ages; 
some combine any two of these qualities, and others 
all three. In “‘ Cockadoodle’’ (Duckworth) the 
story is of to-day and its scenes in London: it 
is homely and realistic in incident and character, 
but touched all through with a quaint, whimsical 
fantasy. A diffident, poorly paid city clerk who 
is haunted by a fairy ; who hears her, though no- 
body else can, making embarrassing remarks about 
people he is trying to placate; who sees her on 
his desk, and carries her in his pocket, may seem 
no ordinary, humdrum clerk, and yet there must 
be plenty, like Octavius Jones, who have a dream 
life that is as real to them as the life they live 
visibly. Octavius is a humorous-pathetic figure, 
bullied by his landlady, captured and reduced to 
servitude by a girl he ought never to have married, 
and snatched from that catastrophe by his fairy, 
happy at last and giving happiness to those who 
need it. If you do not believe in such fairies, this 
story is not for you ; but if you do, read it, and you 
will find it something curiously new and quaintly 
charming. 


Both as a child and as a young woman Miss Peggy 
Webling’s ‘‘ Anna Maria’”’ (Hutchinson) is one of 


oo Hoppe. Mr. E. H. Lacon Watson, 


whose new novel, “ Rudolf Strange" (Hodder & Stoughton), 
is reviewed in this Number. 
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the most natural, delightfully human characters 
I remember to have met in any of her novels. At 
the outset, a wayward, imaginative little creature, 
Anna Maria is living with her Aunt Lottie and 
Uncle Joseph in a country village, where her uncle 
keeps a grocer’s shop, and if she is something of a 
trial to them, her aunt’s severities, slightly tempered 
by her uncle’s geniality, drive her to escape from 
the room in which she 
has been locked and set 
out to walk home to her 
mother in London. Not 
Oliver Twist, nor David 
Copperfield, nor any 
small pilgrim on the 
literary highway makes 
< more appealing figure 
than does Anna Maria; 
one of her adven- 
tures by the road 
has a potent influence 
on all her after life, 
and is the means of 
bringing happiness to 
her in the end, after she 
has made a foolish 
marriage and grown 
wise by _ experience 
The characters, many 
and varied, are drawn 
with humour and sym- 
pathetic insight ; even 
that dissipated, shabby 
Don Juan, Anna’s 
Uncle Clem, is too 
amusing to be un- 
likeable. An uncommonly able and _ enjoyable 
book. 


“Gallows Tor” (Geoffrey Bles) is, I believe, 
Mr. Cranstoun Metcalfe’s third novel; it is quite 
a good many years since he wrote the other two, 
“Splendid Mourning’ and Peaceable Fruit.” 
There is a steadily cumulative interest, some ex- 
citement, an occasional touch of melodrama in 
“Gallows Tor’’; the story holds you alike by the 
lure of its narrative and the sympathy into which 
you are drawn with its principal character. Nance 
Matthews, beautiful, self-sacrificing, regally proud, 
is the dominating spirit of the book. Her father 
is bankrupt, a helpless invalid, ruined and disgraced 
by his son who is a convict in Dartmoor. Nance 
and the father, wandering almost penniless, settle 
in a derelict cottage, and her brother’s escape 
from prison and her attempts to hide him disclose 
their shame to their neighbours. The owner of 
the cottage, Squire Middlemist, moved by Nance’s 
beauty and independence, had allowed them to 
remain there at a small rent, and she gets work 


whose “The Ptenniger Family ” (Duckworth) is reviewed in this Number. 
From a drawing by John E. Williams. 


in the neighbourhood. When he learns that his 
son, Frank, is in love with the girl, Middlehurst 
would have driven them away, but is satisfied 
with Nance’s scornful assurance that he need not 
fear, she will never marry the son until the father 
asks her to. The story reaches a point when 
Frank’s life is at stake, and if it is to be saved 
either the Squire’s or Nance’s pride must be humbled. 
Melodramatic perhaps, 
but good melodrama, 
and effective. 


A good deal of 
attention is given in 
this Number to holiday 
reading, and a book I 
shall certainly take on 
my own holiday is 
“Open House,” by J. B. 
Priestley (6s.; Heine- 
mann). Mr. Priestley 
has all the arts of the 
essayist ; any theme he 
takes comes alive in his 
hands; he has a de- 
lightful sense of humour, 
but can be serious as 
well as whimsical, is by 
turns fantastic, or 
genially satirical, or, 
without getting into 
any pulpit, preaches a 
homely, common-sense 
philosophy, and you 
think him at his best in 
each mood till he passes 
to another. It is a friendly, gossipy book ; to read 
it is like listening to a good talker who has things to 
say that are worth hearing about himself, yourself 
and other affairs in which everybody is interested. 
Mr. Priestley, by the way, has been writing a new 
novel—his second—and has called it ‘‘ Benighted,”’ 
the whole story passing in a lonely Yorkshire house 
in a single stormy night. It is to be published 
shortly by Messrs. Heinemann. 


Mr. John Hargrave, 


Dickens may not have been a great letter-writer, 
but I remember reading, some years ago, his letters 
in Mr. R. C. Lehmann’s “‘ Charles Dickens as Editor ”’ 
with the liveliest interest—he is so intensely alive 
in them, gives himself to whatever he is doing with 
such gusto and such an abounding sense of humour 
that even his hastiest, briefest notes bear the stamp 
of his individuality. It is so with “‘ The Un- 
published Letters of Charles Dickens to Mark 
Lemon,” which Mr. Walter Dexter has edited and 
Messrs. Halton & Truscott Smith have published 
in an edition limited to 525 copies (42s.). Many 
of them are brief enough, but taken as a whole 
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they throw valuable, 
amusing and revealing 
sidelights on those 
private and public 
theatricals in which 
Dickens found so much 
delight and in which 
Mark Lemon was so 
largely associated with 
him. The letters to 
Mark Lemon are in all 
sorts of jovial, affec- 
tionate, practical, 
frivolous, impatient, 
exasperated and _ holi- 


London Spy”’ (10s. 6d. ) 
edited with notes by 
Arthur L. Hayward, 
and if you are inter- 
ested in bygone Lon- 
don you should by all 
means buy or borrow 
or somehow contrive to 
read it. 


Messrs. Sampson 
Low have in prepara- 
tion for the autumn 
“An Artist in the 
Tropics,” which con- 


day moods, and all Karel Capek, H.de Vere Stacpoole, Henry Baerlein, taims some remarkable 
through you have the author of“ The Absolute —_ author of “Goblin Market ” author of “ The March of © pictures in colour by 


vividest glimpses of 
Dickens eagerly 
planning the multifarious, troublesome details of 
rehearsals and production, scattering explosive, 
spontaneous opinions of people and events. The 
volume is beautifully produced, illustrated with 
facsimiles of letters and playbills, and has an 
admirable, well informed introduction by Mr. 
Walter Dexter, who supplements the letters to 
Lemon with others bearing on Dickens’s activities 
as actor and producer from his early to his later 
years. 


Ned Ward kept the King’s Head tavern in 
Fullwood’s Rents, by Gray’s Inn, and combined 
tavern-keeping with the practice of a sort of journal- 
ism. He wrote over seventy humorous and satirical 
works, and stood in the pillory at Charing Cross 
and was pelted with rotten eggs for one of them. 
All his books and pamphlets are forgotten except 
“The London Spy,” which he issued in monthly 
parts and then collected into a 
volume. It narrates realisti- 
cally, and with a robust and 
sometimes breezily satirical 
humour, his peregrinations in 
and about the London of his 
day, which was the day of 
James II. His pictures of the 
streets, their squalors and perils, 
the curiously motley life of 
‘Billingsgate by night and early 
morning, of Bartholomew Fair, 
of the city’s bewildering variety 
of rascalities and gaieties—the 
whole moving panorama of 
London 4s he knew it is one of 
the most bizarre and entertain- 
ing things of the kind that 
remain to us. Messrs. Cassell 
have issued a handsome, 


illustrated edition ae = The wees of 2 Newdigate Prize. Mr. Basi 


at Large” (Macmillan). (Hutchinson). 


From a photograph taken recently in Czecho-Slovakia. 


Oxford, is publishing the Poem. 


the Seventy Thousand ” 
(Leonard Parsons). 


Jan Poortenaar, an 
artist highly esteemed 
by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, who is contributing an 


introduction to the book. 


William Blake’s ‘‘ Poems,” with Alice Meynell’s 
Introduction, and the Poems of Milton, Herrick 
and Byron, are the four latest volumes (Is. 6d. 
each) in Messrs. Blackie’s Wallet Library. 


“An Introduction to the Study of Blake,” by 
Max Plowman, will be published by Messrs. Dent 
a few weeks before August 12th, the centenary 
of Blake’s death. 


The new volume in Messrs. Harrap’s shilling 
series of Modern Essayists contains a selection 
from the prose of Francis Thompson—an excellently 
representative selection including the finest of all 
his essays, his imaginative and revealing study of 
Shelley. 


An Exhibition of the draw- 
ings of ‘‘ Spy, Junr.” is being 
held just now at the Abbey 
Gallery, Westminster. ‘ Spy, 
Junr.” draws in colour, and 
his skill in graphic portraiture 
makes him a worthy successor 
of the original ‘‘ Spy.” He 
gets character into the figures 
as well as into the faces of 
his subjects, and has been 
brilliantly successful with Mr. 
Birrell, Sir Ernest Wild, Sir 
W. Joynson-Hicks, Mr. Arnold 
Bax and Mr. Clifford Bax, to 
name but a few of the 
distinguished authors, lawyers, 
soldiers, sailors and men of 
other professions who have sat 


Miss Gertrude Trevelyan, or stood to him. 
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NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 
“Across Arctic America,” by Knud Rasmussen (21s. ; 


Putnams), is of quite exceptional interest. This handsome 


volume describes the journey and, in part, the findings of 
the Fifth Thule Expedition among the Esquimo. The 
objects of the expedition (which was of American origin) 
were ethnographical, archeological, geological, botanical 
and cartographical. The author, himself a Greenlander, 
devotes many pages to a fascinating account of Esquimo 
folklore, folk stories and folk poems. He describes with 
a fine breadth and sympathy the terrific struggle for ex- 
istence that goes on in the Arctic regions and the daily life 
and habits of nomadic tribes of which the European has 
never heard but which constitute, in effect, a dying remnant 
of the Stone Age. He illustrates his stories and facts with 
a large number of excellent photographs; while on the 
more strictly scientific side he traces a common Asiatic 
origin for the Esquimo and the North American Indian. 
A book on which it is difficult to bestow too high praise. 
Mr. Anthony Dell, who has written a very readable and 
informing book on what he facetiously calls ‘‘ Llama 
Land: East and West of the Andes in Peru” (30s. ; 
Geoffrey Bles), and who moreover has annexed to his 
account twenty-four reproductions of photographs which 
are admirably illustrative, imitated Columbus by starting 
on his transatlantic voyage from Genoa. He arrived at 
Callao, the port of Lima, via Trinidad, the Caribbean Sea 
and the Panama Canal; and he has such an engaging 
style and reveals such a knowledge of ships and fishes that 
long before he “ had set his foot on shore in Novo Orbe ” 
he had gained the reader’s attention. Once landed “in 
rich Peru,’’ he traversed the country pretty completely 


from Lima, Tarma and Huancavalica to Puno, Lake 
Titicaca and La Paz, the capital of Columbia. Of the 
prospects of this great country, which has valuable silver 
and copper mines, possesses almost a monopoly of the 
guano bird, and grows cotton, coffee, tea, oranges and 
bananas, he has the highest hopes, if only capital can be 
attracted thither and the necessary work of irrigation, 
mining and railroad-making can once be set going. It 
remains to be said that Mr. Dell seems to cherish no especial 
passion for the llama, which, like its cousin the camel, has 
an inveterate objection to being overloaded. The wicked 
animal obstinately refused to carry a burden of more than 
seventy pounds. 

The pivotal character in ‘‘ The Great House in the Park ”’ 
(7s. 6d.; Brentanos), by the anonymous author of ‘‘ The 
House in Charles Street’’ and ‘‘ The House in Smith 
Square,” is a London art dealer, Charles Ventris, whose 
pride it is that he has supplied many treasures to Shank, 
one of the oldest of England’s historic mansions. When 
Shank changes ownership and a new dealer is employed, 
jealousy moves Ventris to a scheme by which he seeks to 
prove the heirship to Shank of Richmond Monkton, an 
artistic young American. Ventris indeed succeeds in his 
aim, and Monkton duly becomes an English aristocrat. 
There follows a story of intrigue, and incidentally of love, 
that is highly improbable, but has all the excitement of the 
genuine “ thriller.’’ Combined with this are much true 
characterisation and a great deal of pleasant description of 
English country life ; while the British and American points 
of view are humorously contrasted. The conjunction of 
qualities that seldom go together, and an excellent literary 
style, give to this novel originality and distinction. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


HERMON OULD. 


TINY brass plate beneath the bell bids you 

“Ring three times.” Comply, and—if it be 
your good fortune—you will soon find yourself in one 
of the most delightful rooms in Bloomsbury. Here, you 
feel at once, is a nerve-spot. Colour surrounds you: 
modern pictures; attractive casts; an evocative 
atmosphere. And could the four walls tell their 
tale, what an almost cosmopolitan tale it would be! 
For men and women have gathered here from the four 
winds, known good companionship, and not gone empty 
away. 

Mr. Hermon Ould, your host, is indeed no “little 
Englander.” He may have been born in London, but 
his native home, one might almost say, is wherever 
there is a theatre. As far back as 1913—when he 
was still a very young man—his first play was performed 
in London, and since then his energies have been un- 
grudgingly devoted to the art of the theatre. If popular 
appreciation counts for anything, it has not been a too 
well-requited devotion. Yet, on the other hand, it 
must be no inconsiderable gratification to him to see 
how, since the War, the theatre in England has done 
much to break free from some of the shackles of debased 
art and commercialism that hitherto held it fast. It 
is rare to-day to find a prolonged spell when there isn’t 
a single play in town worth seeing ; and the number of 
courageous little art-theatres increases yearly. 


Towards this enlightenment Mr. Ould made no mean 
contribution. He was for instance joint-editor of 
Theatre-Craft—a magazine of the new spirit in the 
theatre. He gave his services to one of the first private 
theatre-groups in London that, having the courage of 
its convictions, dared to produce good plays that the 


_ commercial theatre could not be persuaded to touch. 


The theatre, during those early post-war years, was 
enjoying the promise of a new spring. Fresh sap was 
stirring everywhere. On the Continent, particularly 
in Germany, the awakening mind of a new and virile 
generation was turning to the theatre to express itself. 
Youth suddenly found itself with new and often violent 
things to say. What better platform than the theatre 
from which to preach the new order that was painfully 
evolving from the old? So the younger school of 
dramatists created new media there. Expressionism 
in its various forms became the order of the day. In 
England the new movement in the theatre was some- 
what less in evidence, yet the need was as great. It 
remained for a few pioneers—of whom Mr. Ould was 
not the least—to persuade the country out of its con- 
servatism. They travelled, and came home again ; and 
from the perspective of the returned traveller saw what 
was best in the new Continental technique, preached it 
wherever opportunity provided, and incorporated it 
into their own plays. 
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With much of this urgent gospel of war-disillusioned 
Youth Mr. Ould found himself completely in sympathy. 
He joined his voice to the general Festival of Renais- 
sance. But in his first play after that return, ‘‘ The 
Black Virgin ”’ (Palmer), he contented himself with a 
more or less traditional technique. Nevertheless that 
play provided an adequate voice for the aspirations of 
a too-long-shackled Youth of post-war Europe. It was 
set in Bavaria, over whose lovely hills at that time such 
bands of young men and women as the Wandervigel 
might be seen freely roaming, with guitar and rucksack, 
and a new purpose flaming from their eyes. After the 
dedication in ‘‘ The Black Virgin” stand the words, 
“As who should say, A 
tribute from Thirty to 
Eighteen ” ; and in the play 
itself one of the characters 
is made to say, “At your 
age you can’t throw off (the 
artificial things of civilisa- 
tion), at my age you can’t. 
For good or ill, we’re made, 
and the most we can do is 
not to get in the way of 
the young. No! There’s 
one other thing we can 
do.... We can rear 
new men and women 
untrammelled with the old 
traditions. We can create 
new life.” 

That is something more 
than the motif of this particu- 
lar play: it is the aspiration 
of all those virile members 
of the various youth move- 
ments that sprang up after 
the War, determined that 
youth should no more be offered on the altar a sacrifice 
to age. 


Photo by E. O. Hoppeé. 


“‘ Hack here and hack there and uproot without ruth 
The weeds that entangle and strangle the truth 
And hinder the progress of clear-visioned Youth !” 
So runs a verse of the song of the Pathfinders that 
echoes throughout this frank and courageous play. 

But with the second play of this period, ‘‘ The Dance 
of Life ’’ (Benn), Mr. Ould purposely incorporated what 
he apparently considered to be the wisest contribution 
of Expressionism. Very effectively he alternated scenes 
played realistically with fantastic scenes wherein the 
super-consciousness is seen objectified upon the stage. 

_ Thus the drama of the situation, by being carried on 
to a new plane, at appropriate intervals, is given an 
added significance. It is a daring innovation and one 
capable, in competent hands, of achieving for a play a 
larger spiritual content. . . . The play was the first 
part of a trilogy, of which the second part has just 
appeared, ‘The Piper Laughs” (3s. 6d.; Benn). 
Again the same technique is employed, and as effec- 
tively. We see Beresford, the hero, carried one stage 
farther in his voyage of discovery. He is out to find 
a purpose in life. Perhaps the most important thing 
he has learned so far is given expression by the Piper 
when he says, “‘ You must stand forth alone: neither 


prop nor propped. Unique. Individual. In isolation. 
So perhaps shall you advance the world.” . . . It will 
at once be seen that this motif is a logical development 
of the motif quoted from ‘“‘ The Black Virgin.” 

It is in evidence, again, in another new play from 
Mr. Ould’s pen, “ The Moon Rides High” (3s. 6d. ; 
Blackwell). A man must obey, alone, unaided, the 
dictates of his soul; yes, but he must be true to the 
workaday world as well. “We are all,” the play 
insists, ‘“‘ dwellers in both worlds (of dream and of fact) 
and sanity consists in rightly apportioning how much 
of ourselves we shall devote to each.” The play, set 
in a Cornish cottage, treats of spiritualism in a notably 
unprejudiced manner. There 
are both worlds; unbalance 
only comes when either gets 
atop the other. That un- 
balance was Gordon’s tragedy 
—because he leaned too 
heavily on the side of the 
angels ; it was his scorners’ 
tragedy also—because they 
leaned too heavily on their 
doubt. 

Indeed, like a bright 
thread, this same constantly 
developing motif can be seen 
woven through most of 
Mr. Ould’s plays. It is the 
theme, for instance, of one 
of his three short Plays for 
Pioneers (French). In “ The 
Discovery,’’ Columbus, sur- 
rounded by his mutinous 
crew, is made to say, “I 
set out to discover a new 
world. . . . So far, I have 
discovered but one thing. 
I have discovered that when a man is given a vision 
he must follow it alone. Loyalty passes like seaweed 
on an outgoing tide. Friendship breaks as a mast 
hollowed by worms breaks. Discipline, duty, and 
honourable obedience are bubbles that burst at the 
first contact. There remains but oneself.” 

The inviolability of the human soul—there, in a few 
words, is the theme on which these plays are variations. 
Not that Mr. Ould is guilty of writing plays with a 
purpose. The theatre, he realises, is a convention ; 
and the first duty of a play is to render that convention 
pleasing to the eye and ear and stimulating to the 
heart and brain. A willing suspension of disbelief is 
what the author must enable his audience to achieve. 
The parable, as the ancients used it, was first of all a 
convincing story, captivating the hearer by its colourable 
artifice: the truth that it subtly enshrined, they left 
to time to disclose. And so it is with the play. 

Such an attitude to drama is only what one would 
expect from a playwright who is also a poet. And 
this refers not so much, perhaps, to the one slim volume 
of verse, ‘‘ Candle-Ends,”’ that Mr. Ould has published, 
as to the constant sensitiveness of his work in general. 
His interest in music—of which he is no mean critic— 
contributes something. Indeed it is not without point to 
mention how Mr. Ould once confessed that the particular 
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play he was then engaged upon had been conceived 
during one of Harold Samuel’s famous Bach recitals. 

London-born, Mr. Ould has a very real understanding 
of the Cockney. He does not sentimentalise him, as 
the custom is, but depicts him staunch, rough-cut, and 
in his inarticulateness at moments of crisis profoundly 
sincere. His first play, “‘ Between Sunsét and 
Dawn,” was a Cockney play of most moving quality. 
It was produced at the Vaudeville, in 1913, by Mr. 
Norman McKinnel (who also played the leading rdle), 
and it created a great impression. It is set in a doss- 
house in the East End and treats of a runaway wife and 
her lover. Young as Mr. Ould was then, this play 
reveals an extraordinary ease with stage-techniques. 
In a most astonishing way, the rough, almost inarticu- 
late speech of the Cockney in moments of passionate 
emotion is made to reveal the significant drama beneath. 
It is tense, convincing, sincere, working towards a 
powerful climax ; and one feels, were it put upon the 
boards again to-day, it would surely create as profound 
an impression. 

In fact there are some of us who would like to see 
Mr. Ould at work upon another Cockney play. Maybe 
a comedy this time. There are scenes in his later plays 
that show he has lost none of his aptitude in this 
field: and it is an attractive field that few succeed in 
cultivating to any real purpose. 

Another attractive field, too much slighted, is that of 


juvenile drama. Here Mr. Ould has done pioneer work 
of which he may be justly proud. It is not of much 
use crying out against the low standard of legitimate 
drama to-day when nothing is being done to provoke a 
right standard of appreciation at that early impression- 
able age when the mind is free to grasp it. 

It was most commendable of Mr. Ould, then, when he 
set himself the task of writing some really intelligent 
plays for children—well written plays, simple yet 
attractive in technique, and effectively coloured. Such 
plays are his “‘ New Plays from Old Stories” (Oxford 
University Press), wherein the familiar and never- 
wearying tales of Peter the Pied Piper, the Princess in 
the Sleeping Wood, and Rip Van Winkle are dramatised 
imaginatively and with a practised hand. Up and 
down the country they are already deservedly popular, 
and they should do much towards inducing in the child- 
mind a fine grasp of the possibilities of drama. 

Even from this sketchy outline it will be seen how 
untiring and practical have been Mr. Ould’s endeavours 
on behalf of the theatre for which he so sincerely cares. 
Enthusiastic and intelligent amateurs have always found 
him willing to give of his experience. Aspiring youth 
has in him an understanding champion. The theatre 
—especially in these increasingly commercial days—has 
need of such intelligent idealism as his. Yet more 
power then still, to his pen! 

C. HENRY WARREN. 


ew Books. 


JOHN S. SARGENT, R.A* 
By FRANK RUTTER. 


Considering that John S. Sargent, R.A., was beyond 
dispute the most popular painter of his day both in England 
and America, it is remarkable how little is known of his 
personality and private life. Sargent never courted the 
limelight ; he was naturally of a retiring disposition in 
person though his painting at times was positively aggres- 
sive ; his public appearances were very few and exceedingly 
far between, and his friendship was given to the few rather 
than his acquaintance to the many. 

Among those privileged to be admitted to intimacy with 
the artist was Mr. Evan Charteris, the author of what will 
certainly be the standard life of the painter for many years 
to come. Mr. Charteris was the personal friend of Sargent 
for over twenty-five years; he has had access to all the 
private letters and papers in the possession of the family 
and also to many letters written by Sargent to friends. 
He is therefore exceptionally well qualified to be Sargent’s 
biographer, and he has acquitted himself with distinction. 

John Singer Sargent was born at Florence on the 
12th January, 1856. His parents belonged to that class 
of comfortably circumstanced and cultured Americans who 
prefer living among the remains of an old civilisation to 
sharing in the hustle of life in the United States. Before 
he was ten young John Sargent formed a friendship with 
an Italian boy, who fortunately preserved these childish 
letters, in which already we see the future painter pro- 
foundly interested in vision, in describing the things he 
has seen and telling his boy friend what they are like. 
That concern with external appearances which was the 
delight of the boy remained the dominating passion in 
the art of the man. 

Just as Whistler was originally intended for the Army, 
so Sargent was destined by his parents to go into the 


* “John Sargent.”’ By the Hon. Evan Charteris, K.C. 
With 49 illustrations. 30s. (Heinemann.) 


Navy, but when he was thirteen he was definitely per- 
mitted to aim at becoming a painter, and thenceforward 
there was never the slightest doubt as to his future career. 
From Florence he went to Paris, where, as all the world 
knows, he studied in the ateliey of Carolus-Duran. His 
style and ambition were fixed from the beginning, and 
the course he marked out for himself in early youth was, 
first to copy Frans Hals, and secondly to go to Madrid 
and copy Velasquez. 

When he was twenty Sargent paid his first visit to the 
United States, but soon returned to Paris, which for 
several years was his home. There he had his first artistic 
successes, but for some undiscoverable reason his portrait 
of ‘‘ Madame Gautreau ”’ in the Salon of 1884, roused so 
much agimosity and malicious comment that Sargent 
shook the dust of Paris from his feet and came to London. 
There he settled permanently, as it proved, and Mr. 
Charteris tells the story of the rapidity with which he 
became the leading portrait painter of English society. 
Thenceforward the story of John Sargent’s life is very 
largely the story of his art. His membership of the New 
English Art Club, his friendship with Asher Wertheimer 
and his family, his election to the Royal Academy, were 
merely steps in a triumphant progress. While the painter 
became better and better known, the man still remained 
something of a mystery to all except the few who came 
into contact with him professionally or socially. The 
character of Sargent is admirably summarised by Mr. 
Charteris in the following passage : 


““There was a certain splendour about his personality, his 
dynamic energy, his largeness of outlook, his complete immunity 
from what was small or unworthy, as well as in the high sim- 
plicity and honour of his life. He hated pretensions and affecta- 
tion, ‘‘ that seal of mediocrity,’ whether in art or individuals. 
His opinions carried a weight which was derived from his 
sincerity and experience. . . . His taste was startling at times, 
but supported as it always was by good reason, it was upsetting 
and often shook the most convinced. He was shy of emotion, 
inclined to shirk it when it came his way ; this made him difficult 
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to know: he seemed to protect himself in a network of 
repressions.”’ 

This biography, with its psychological insight and its 
array of correspondence, will help every reader to know 
Sargent the man. Of his art Mr. Charteris is naturally 
an enthusiastic admirer, but he refrains from extravagant 
praise and between the lines we seem to recognise his 
consciousness that the temporal supremacy of Sargent 
will be challenged in the future. Indeed, with so many 
of his pictures at the Tate Gallery losing their freshness 
and changing colour 
almost before our 
eyes, it seems idle to 
deny that many of 
Sargent’s paintings 
are likely to become 
wrecks of what they 
once were, as are so 
many of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Probably 
in both cases the cause 
is the same, over-rash 
experiment with 
vehicles and pigments. 

By most people 
Sargent is thought of 
primarily as a portrait- 
painter, though he 
excelled in many other 
branches of art also; 
and this popular view 
of the artist derives 
some support from a 
review of the bulk of 
his work. In the 
valuable and informa- 
tive chronological list 
of all Sargent’s paint- 
ings in oil, compiled 
by Mr. J. B. Manson, 
of the Tate Gallery, 
and added to this 
biography, it will be 
noted that no _ less 
than twenty-two 
pages are devoted to 
the description and 
present whereabouts 
of the “ Portraits,” 
whereas only seven- 
teen pages are 
occupied by ‘“ Other 
Paintings.” But to 
these, of course, there 
has to be added the 
vast volume of his 
water-colours which 
very rarely dealt with figure subjects. The last word 
about Sargent may be left with Vernon Lee, who also 
contributes a graceful appreciation to this volume, and 
this writer gives what was perhaps the essence of both the 
art and life of Sargent in the declaration that the joy of 
‘the artist was not only in painting but in “ understanding 
and enjoying the world around him.”’ 


COUNSELS OF PERFECTION.* 
By Mary WEBB. 
(Mrs. H. B. L. Webb.) 


To the mere novelist the short story is a mysterious, 
almost an occult art, and it is the ambition of most novelists 
to write short stories. It is not easy to define the qualities 

* “From Place to Place.’’ By Irvin Cobb. 7s. 6d. (Bren- 
tanos.)—*‘ The Golden Key.’’ By Henry van Dyke. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—‘‘ Lucky Numbers.’’ By Montague 
Glass. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


From “John Sargent,” by the Hon. 


of a perfect story, but it seems that in content it must have 
not only a spiritual reaction of some intensity, but also 
some physical conflict with the cosmos, out of which conflict 
the spiritual reaction should arise. 

In manner it should begin arrestingly, leap onward 
like a quickening pulse, reach an inevitable dramatic 
climax. Its treatment should be lyrical, with portents 
afar, lapsings of the soul, visions of some Calvary already 
darkening, some nearing Heaven already shining. By 
this standard one eliminates most of the short stories now 
being written, but one 
keeps the work of 
Walter de la Mare, 
who writes fine short 
stories because he is 
a great lyric poet, and 
one keeps the work of 
D. H. Lawrence, who 
at his best is very 
hard to match. 

But one is unable 
to keep such a book 
as ‘‘ Lucky Numbers,”’ 
of which one can only 
say that there can 
surely be nothing more 
exhausting than the 
writing of it, except 
the reading of it. This 
laborious American 
humour cannot be 
typical of more than 
a small fraction of the 
people, or how would 
they have become 
what they are ? 

The trail of the 
serpent is even to be 
found in one of Mr. 
Irvin Cobb’s stories— 
the last in the book. 
This isa pity, as his 
work is so good. 
Though ‘‘ From Place 
to Place’’ does not 
come up to the very 
high standard 
sketched above, yet 
there are some ex- 
cellent ironic studies 
and two stories 
fragrant with a pathos 
pure and delicate, 


John S. Sargent classical in its sim- 
(circa 1878). plicity. ‘‘ Boys will 
Evan Charteris (Heinemann). be boys ” Gs about 


an oldish man—little 
more than a waif—who inherited a great deal of money. 
How did he spend it? Houses? Motors? Travel ? 
Cigars ? Wine or women? No. Mr. Cobb tells us with 
a most engaging tenderness that he spent it on capturing 
the youth he had never had, marching down the town 
and out into the country with a gang of boys picked up 
in the streets; going birds’ nesting, nutting, fishing ; 
buying sweets. In fact, as the clever lawyer who tried to 
get hold of his money declared, mad. 

Only fortunately he was overruled by another lawyer 
who was more than clever, being wise, and he decided, 
with Mr. Cobb and the delighted reader, that poor old 
** Peep-o’-day ’’ was not mad, but only very, very sane. 
“Quality Folks,’’ the story of an old darkie woman’s 
love, is of the same type. Then there is a vivid war- 
piece with some memorable paragraphs : 

“That chill and gloomy hour when condemned men and 
milkmen rise up from where they lie, when sick folk die in their 
beds and the drowsy birds begin to chirp themselves awake. 


The flat, cold taste of before sun-up . . . the smell of fading 
night time.” 
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And again, in a different style, ‘‘ A sense of self-respect 
is a terrific responsibility.” Let Mr. Cobb, please, write 
a great many more books, and soon. 

A totally different type of story appears in ‘‘ The Golden 
Key,” by Mr. Henry van Dyke. He is a writer with a 
large output and an achieved reputation, an optimist 
in the widest sense, and in spite of his preface, a moralist. 
One imagines him a minister of some American church, 
and probably at some time an army or navy chaplain. 
The allure of his work is the allure of April primroses. 
There is nothing there to hurt us. A faint-winged butterfly, 
maybe, or a shy emmet, or the shadow of a bird. Nothing 
less kindly. 

His titles themselves are balm: ‘‘ A Sunflower in the 
West,”’ ‘‘ A Garden Enclosed,’ ‘‘ A Garment of Praise,’’ 
“ The Sweet Influence of the Pleiades.’’ How they soothe ! 
The only criticism is that the moral is apt to eat up the 
story. But this has to be forgiven, because the moral 
is so human and so true. There is a key for every lock, 
says Mr. van Dyke. And if in this life the door remains 
shut, there is the key of death. That sometimes is the 
only one on the bunch that will undo the door. 

Mr. van Dyke, like all good men, loves primary colours. 
Sunflowers, blue flowers, red flowers, woods green as green 
fire, purple, sapphire, crocus. He revels in them, whereas 
the decadent, the roué and the wastrel cling to half-tints, 
muted and faded, sorry greys, twi-colours, and those forlorn 
hues called ‘‘ ashes of ’”’ this and that. ‘‘ Let no such man 
be trusted.’”’ But you could trust Mr. van Dyke, with 
his fine flaming sunflower, to the last inner secret of your 
soul. 


STUFF AND NONSENSE.* 


A new Walter de la Mare book is always a literary event, 
and “‘ Stuff and Nonsense ”’ is sure of a welcome from its 
author’s countless admirers. Here we find him in a new 
guise. For instance, who would guess that this was Mr. 
de la Mare : 


“There was an old skinflint of Hitching 
Had a cook, Mrs. Casey, of Cork ; 
There was nothing but crusts in the kitchen, 
While in parlour was sherry and pork. 
So at last, Mrs. Casey, her pangs to assuage, 
Having snipped off his buttonses, curried the page ; 
And now, while that skinflint gulps sherry and pork 
In his parlour adjacent to Hitching, 
To the tune blithe and merry of knife and of fork, 
Anthropophagy reigns in the kitchen.” 
The book contains a number of these limericks, or ‘‘twiners”’ 
as they are called in the Contents pages—whimsical, 
nonsensical, light-hearted, they, carry us gaily along, 
standing aside for a few pages every now and then to make 
room for other sections of equally delightful, nonsensical 
verses labelled, ‘‘ Meat, Fish, etc.,’’ ‘‘ Animated Nature,”’ 
““ Thinkers and Spectres,’’ and so on. 

There is much that we would like to quote—‘ Said 
Jane ”’ and “ The Waif”’ particularly—if space permitted. 
Mr. de la Mare has used his gifts to bring a little more 
laughter into the world, and though some gloomy folk may 
say that there is too much laughter in the world to-day, 
can there ever be enough? ‘“‘ Stuff and Nonsense ’’ has 
“even a wider range than ‘ Peacock Pie,’’’ so Mr. de la 
Mare’s publishers claim—and we hope it may be as successful 
as that famous and charming book. M. S. J. W. 


JAMES BRYCE.+ 


This is an admirably useful record of a remarkable 
personality. The late Lord Bryce was, on the whole, 
the most successful of all the official ambassadors that 
England has ever sent to America ; and it is an interesting 
fact that, in official circles, his appointment was viewed at 


* “Stuff and Nonsense.”” By Walter de la Mare. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


t ‘‘ James Bryce, O.M.” By H. A. L. Fisher. 2 vols. 
32s. net. (Macmillan.) 


first with disapproval. He had not been through the 
ordinary routine of the diplomatic career. To some 
conventional critics he was merely one of those literary 
pariahs—outside the sacred pale where the mysterious 
rites of diplomacy are celebrated; and a brilliant essay 
on the Holy Roman Empire seemed to be an inadequate 
reason for appointing him to represent Great Britain at 
Washington. It was a post to which, hitherto, we had 
sent only such orthodox officials as were past-masters in 
the art of public condescension and filled with private 
contempt of all American institutions. The awful thing 
was that Bryce really liked America. He liked Americans ; 
and he proceeded to write a work on the American Common- 
wealth which at once became a classic in the land to which 
he was accredited. It is to-day the standard work on the 
subject in all American libraries and universities. More- 
over he entered into American life with gusto; and he 
even averred that one of his most difficult tasks was the 
attempt to make Englishmen understand that life in 
America might be even more pleasant than at home. 
Such a record was enough to make any self-respecting 
diplomat of the bad old kind hang his head with shame, 
especially when Bryce’s natural sincerity justified itself 
by results. For Americans met him half-way and liked 
him and trusted him, as it was impossible for them to 
like or trust the aloofness of Lord Lyons, for instance. 
In reading the correspondence of Lord Lyons one feels 
continually ‘‘ now we are getting at what he really thought.” 
In reading the letters of Bryce one merely discovers the 
honesty of the man, and that his inner self and his outer 
self were in harmony. His intellectual honesty is in fact 
his greatest characteristic. It appears in the record of 
his undergraduate days, in the striking story of his refusal 
to subscribe to the orthodox requirements of his university, 
and the true and modest dignity—so unlike the cheap 
“rebellions” of to-day—with which he won over the 
academic world to his point of view. This characteristic 
remained his own to the end, and was a real asset to his 
country during the Great War; for Americans had a 
confidence in the findings of the Bryce Report that no 
official statement could have given them. 

Mr. Fisher’s record of a valuable life is excellently done, 
though here and there one finds traces of careless editing. 
There is for instance, at the head of one chapter, a long 
quotation from a poem which is wrongly attributed to 
Walt Whitman; and there are traces in the text of haste. 
Moreover Lord Bryce’s own views on what was happening 
in America after his departure from the Embassy are 
naturally not so true to fact as those for which he had 
direct evidence. Some errors therefore have been made, 
and are passed over without comment by the biographer. 
It is quite untrue to say, for instance, that no propaganda 
was conducted in America by Englishmen at the time when 
America entered the war. ‘‘ Propaganda ”’ is of two kinds, 
the open and the furtive. The campaign to lay the 
English point of view before America was perfectly open, 
and was carried out in co-operation with the Americans 
themselves. It is odd that Lord Bryce should have been 
unaware of this; and, in future impressions of this 
admirable work, some editorial note seems to be required 
on his curiously unqualified statement, which will certainly 
puzzle American readers as well as the future historian. 
On the whole however the book is a really valuable 
contribution to the history of an intensely interesting 
period. 


A NOVELIST LEAVES HOME.* 


After long argument with his phantom self who would 
persuade him to keep his own fireside and let others do 
his travelling, the author set out to voyage round the 
world, to cross seven oceans from end to end—the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, the Japan and China Seas, the Indian Ocean, 


* “A Novelist’s Tour of the World.’ By Vicente Blasco 
Ibafiez. 21s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
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the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. He sailed down the 
three most famous rivers in history, the Yellow River, 
the Ganges and the Nile, and in a volume of over 400 pages 
of vivid descriptive writing, Sefior Ibafiez has done the 
world-tour for those of us who must willy-nilly remain at 
home. In this travel book of the novelist, we see episodes 
in the world drama ever enacting. The note of human 
sorrow and tragedy is stressed, and in a welter of beauty, 
the view-point is well chosen. New York is ‘“‘ The City 
that has conquered Night.” ‘‘ The night genii of New 
York, flying to altitudes that only eagles frequent in other 
parts of the world, bring together from the velvety depths 
of space, designs and arabesques of fire . . . and all the 
fauna and flora of the ‘ Thousand and One Nights ’ come to 
life regularly at the first pulsation of starlight . . . while 
the crowd far below streams through the deep clefts 
of the streets outlined by the little white dots of 
street lamps.’’ The Panama Canal he calls ‘“‘ The fresh 
water ditch : the hyphen between two oceans,”’ the Pacific 
is “‘The Blue-faced Sphinx.’ There is a fascinating 
chapter on San Francisco’s Chinatown, and one on the 
Great Wall of China. In Hawaii the author was assured 
that every girl on the island had seen the film of ‘‘ The 
Four Horsemen,”’ for the cinema is Hawaii’s great diversion, 
“Nightly the silent screen brings out to these islanders 
lost in the immensity of the Pacific, the same films that 
are shown in cities of Europe and America.’’ Some of the 
descriptions are of dreamlike beauty, as that of the won- 
derful phosphorescence of the China Sea on page 225, of 
Hilo’s lake of fire, or the thunderstorm in Java; some are 
full of blackest horror, such as those of the burning Ghat 
and the Towers of Silence. In ‘‘ The Remains of the 
Cataclysm ’’ we are shown Yokohama in the immense 
desolation that has overtaken it after its hour of indescrib- 
able tragedy. Here is one scene. Down on the pier 
when the first shock came were throngs of passengers 
about to embark for South America, and the friends who 
had come to see them off: ‘‘ ... In the green lapping 
water I see shapeless masses that hang heavily on the 
shattered foundations of the pier, showing through its 
ribs. Around this solid mass of corpses, swarms of fish 
dart hungrily with a greedy persistence that indicates 
the extent of this ghastly feeding ground.’’ The photo- 
graphs are many and excellent but the descriptions are 
living things. 
V. E. W. 


EXCLUSIONS.* 


There is somewhat of an air of mystery about this 
volume. It makes its appearance as a selected group of 
Early Christian writings which failed to obtain inclusion 
in the Canon of the New Testament ; but no hint is given 
as to where the responsibility rests for the initiation of the 
volume at all; for the selection of works included in it; 
and for the decidedly arresting and somewhat polemical 
title attached to the book. It is true that Dean Armitage 
Robinson contributes an introduction ; but it is palpably 
from outside ; there is nothing to suggest that any respon- 
sibility rests upon him for anything more than his own 
introduction. ‘‘ The Early Christian documents which I 
have been asked to introduce to English readers . . .” are 
not the words with which a man may be expected to usher 
in a work which he has himself planned ; neither would he 
be likely to say, were that the case, ‘‘ I do not like the title 
* Excluded Books of the Bible,’ and I have been told I am 
free to criticise it.’’ Such language is proof enough that 
whoever else is responsible for the appearance of this book 
the Dean of Wells is not. 

But although this needs to be said when setting forth a 
notice of the book, it does not however vitally affect the 
value of the book to the reading world. Whoever was 

* “ Excluded Books of the New Testament.”’ Translated by 
J. B. Lightfoot, sometime Bishop of Durham; M. R. James, 
Provost of Eton; H. B. Swete, sometime Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge ; and others. With an introduction by 
J. Armitage Robinson, D.D., Dean of Wells, sometime Dean of 
Westminster. 7s. 6d. (Nash & Grayson.) 


responsible for there being a book at all; whoever deter- 
mined its content, and whoever “‘ named the child ’’; the 
main fact is that of its sheer existence and outstanding 
characteristics. We ought to be grateful to those who, 
to an increasing degree during the last fifty years, have 
brought to our recognition the mass of Early Christian 
literature out of which emerged certain examples which 
seemed for a short period to be likely of acceptance along- 
side of the works included in the Canon. One reason for 
gratitude is the fact that so small a proportion of average 
Christian people have any adequate working idea as to 
how our New Testament came into being, and how some 
writings received acceptance, and some did not. To call 
the latter ‘‘ Excluded Books,”’ or ‘‘ The Lost Books of the 
Bible,’’ which is the title given to a different selection, 
very crudely compiled and produced in America, is to 
convey a very false impression. The epithet ‘‘ excluded ”’ 
inevitably suggests, as Dean Armitage Robinson puts it, 
that ‘“‘ the books in question were at one time regarded as 
a part of the collection called the New Testament, and were 
afterwards ejected on various grounds by a council or 
assembly of divines, which finally settled the Canon and 
imposed it on the Catholic or Universal Church. Nothing 
of the sort happened. The Canon was not the result of 
an arbitrary decision taken at a particular moment of 
time, but the fruit of Christian experience, recognised and 
formulated in due course by the chief rulers and leading 
scholars of the Universal Church.’’ Thus “excluded”’ is 
not the right word to describe what has taken place. As 
Dr. M. R. James puts it, ‘‘ There is no question of anyone’s 
having excluded them from the New Testament; they 
have done that for themselves.”’ 

Bishop Lightfoot was one of the first outstanding 
scholars to direct the attention of English readers in any 
very comprehensive degree to this class of literature, and 
since his time many others have followed in his steps. 
Dr. M. R. James has recently issued a very full and com- 
plete collection of apocryphal writings reflecting the New 
Testament age, and it has been largely from the works 
of Lightfoot and James that the translations and introduc- 
tions included in this volume have been drawn. The choice 
has been wisely varied in the complexion of the contents. 
That is to say, they represent very different aspects of 
the thinking of the Early Church, in respect both of its 
substance and its form. One type is represented by what 
is generally known as the Protevangelium, which is one 
of the Gospels of the Infancy, telling of the birth and early 
life of Jesus, but without the extravagances, both of fact (!) 
and setting which so often disfigure those apocryphal 
stories of the Infancy. The first part of the Gospel of 
Nicodemus has as its sub-title ‘‘ The Acts of Pilate,” and 
in it both Pilate and Joseph of Arimathea figure largely, 
in material which is strange to the Canonical records. The 
second part of the Gospel of Nicodemus is the source from 
which the Middle Ages drew its conceptions as to the visit 
of Christ to the Underworld—generally known as the 
“ Harrowing of Hell.’’ The epistles of Clement and of 
Barnabas are mainly hortatory and instructive, with a 
large admixture of the administrative and the disciplinary 
in the first Epistle of Clement, which is a plainspoken 
message of brotherly criticism from one church to another 
on a question of church order. Lastly there is what is 
generally designated ‘“‘ The Shepherd of Hermas’’—a 
varied composition where, towards the close of a series of 
visions, a mysterious Shepherd enters who delivers his 
message to Hermas, partly in mandates or precepts, partly 
in similitudes or parables. Barnabas and Hermas are 
both included in the Codex Sinaiticus as part of the New 
Testament, and Clement finds a place in the Codex 
Alexandrinus—which affords a degree of evidence as to 
the estimation in which they were held; and therefore 
to their claim on our attention as affording a sidelight 
on the trend of thought in the Early Church. But Dr. 
M. R. James is right in his contention that they were 
never in a position to be excluded, for their worth never 
won for them any general inclusion. 

W. Fipp1an 
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QUIXOTE AND OTHERS. 
THE RETURN OF DON QUIXOTE.1 


When Olive Ashley, staying with her friend Rosamund 
Severne, Lord Seawood’s daughter, at Seawood Abbey, 
wrote a play about troubadours and chivalry, she little 
knew what light she had kindled. It was a light which 
Mr. Chesterton, at any rate, is determined shall not easily 
be put out. This is no place to discuss the quarrel between 
Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Coulton on the virtues of the 
Middle Ages, but this may be safely said. Life cannot 
have been drabber when men wore trunk-hose, of which 
one leg was scarlet and the other green; and though the 
jokes of the jester may seem moth-eaten, there was a jester 
who knew he was a jester, and he made jokes which his 
hearers thought funny. There are plenty of jesters still, 
but they think themselves to be serious men, and if you 
laugh at the Dean of St. Paul’s, or Dr. Freud, or Zinoviev, 
or Mussolini, or Mr. Winston Churchill, they all get huffy 
or even murderous, and do not promptly cut a caper and 
bang again with their bladders. Miss Ashley’s play was 
taken seriously by herself and the librarian, Michael Herne. 
He took the part of King Richard, and once in the glorious 
garments of his period refused to come out of them. At 
this time the Premier of England was in a quandary—it 
was a very unusual time, the time of Mr. Chesterton’s 
story—and wanted an answer to Socialism. He found it 
in Michael Herne, the new Don Quixote, and the appeal 
to the Middle Ages. Unfortunately when he appealed 
on an industrial question to the Middle Ages he did not 
take the trouble to discover first what medieval opinion 
was likely to be. Michael Herne as King-at-Arms and 
Lord High Arbiter, decides against the plutocrats and 
the coal-mine owners and in favour of the Unions and 
Jack Braintree, their leader. And the story ends, save 
for a lovely chapter of hope for his personal success, in 
the expulsion of Michael Herne from his offices. The 
legend of the returning Don Quixote is a good one. Mr. 
Chesterton is not perhaps quite as uproarious as he has 
been in other stories; and perhaps for some readers’ 
tastes—not for ours—the propagandist purpose of his book 
will be a shade too evident. Yet what a treat it is to meet 
a fantastic, imaginative novel which is about something. 
There are episodes in the book as exciting as anything in 
the fiction of Mr. Phillips Oppenheim ; but when Hendry 
escapes from the clutches of the alienist there are real 
issues at stake. When Michael Herne delivers judgment 
against Lord Seawood and Lord Eden it is not only a 
thrilling scene, moving between high comedy and tragedy, 
it is a fierce commentary on the problems of modern 
England. Mr. Chesterton is a direct descendant of that 
awkward and offensive child who cried aloud the fact of 
the Emperor’s wickedness, and this story, comedy, tragedy, 
farce, is also an exposure of the claims of the modern 
plutocracy which has slowly replaced the old Tory party. 
It is a sober as well as a brilliant book, and may make 
converts as it will certainly have readers. 


ROE R. 
MR, FORTUNE’S MAGGOT.? 


Miss Warner belongs to that increasing school of novelists 
to whom the moral, like the plot, is abhorrent. She is 
content to tell a tale. Her art is purely objective. Now 
to satisfy the reader with an almost motiveless story 
demands at least three things, a persuasive style, humour 
and a sure sense of narrative. Miss Warner has these three 
qualities in abundance. They were sufficiently evidenced 
last year in her wholly delightful ‘‘ Lolly Willowes.’”’ They 
are no less evidenced in this new story of a clergyman who, 
aiming at converting to Christianity the islanders of one of 
the South Sea Islands, is himself converted to paganism. 
A delicious humour pervades these pages. Miss Warner 
excels in the invention of incongruities; as when Mr. 
Fortune arrives on the island with harmonium, sewing- 

* 1° The Return of Don Quixote.” By G. K. Chesterton. 


7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.)—* “‘ Mr. Fortune’s Maggot.”’ By 
Sylvia Townsend Warner. 7s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


machine and silver tea-pot ; as when, again, in a letter to 
his Archdeacon, he asks for some bone collar-studs because 
‘there was an earthquake and I lost those which I had.” 
Her sense of narrative is so sure that no reader will want to 
lay this little book aside until he has come to the last word 
of the Epilogue. And her style is of the kind that, scorning 
the purple patch, runs effortless as delightful conversation 
and yet conceals an abundant art. In the creation of Lueli, 
whose directness and singleness of mind are in such admir- 
able contrast with Mr. Fortune’s highly moral attitude, Miss 
Warner has achieved an unimaginably difficult task. When 
“‘ Lolly Willowes ”’ sprang into our delighted ken we could 
not withhold a doubt (so special was the genre of that story) 
as to whether its performance could ever be repeated. 
Well, it has been repeated—even in some respects im- 
proved upon. 
C.H.W. 


AN INDIAN DAY.’ 


The more we see of Mr. Thompson’s writings the more 
surely we recognise in him originality and distinction of 
mind. This, his first, novel is a very remarkable and 
delightful piece of work. It has comparatively little 
plot; it is leisurely in manner; and it will make small 
appeal to the more superficial novel reader who merely 
wants excitement or sentimentality. Mr. Thompson, 
though he is not in the least degree ‘‘ highbrow,”’ is a born 
literary artist, and, what is more, he has very sensitive 
human sympathy, mellowed by a large and varied 
experience of life. 

For his present novel he draws upon his intimate know- 
ledge of India. His hero, Vincent Hamar, is a young 
English official who, having in a trial given judgment 
against one of his own countrymen and in favour of a 
native, is sent to a remote Bengal station, where at first 
he is treated with suspicion by the small band of English 
residents, which includes a missionary and a charming 
young woman, Hilda Mainwaring, with whom Hamar 
immediately falls in love. At first Hilda does not return 
his affection, but finally she gives herself to him, being 
full of admiration for his devotion to duty and the scrupulous 
justice that makes him seem, to more superficial eyes, 
alternatively anti-British and anti-native. Hamar indeed 
judges facts and situations not from prejudice, but from 
the available evidence ; and we feel that this is precisely 
what his creator does. 

It is not for an untravelled layman to say whether Mr. 
Thompson’s subtle and intricate picture of modern Indian 
life is a correct one; but it certainly bears the semblance 
and assurance of truth. The varied types of native and 
Anglo-Indian who figure in his pages strike one as having 
been studied with true imaginative insight and sympathy. 
For the rest, there is much beautiful description of Indian 
landscape and customs; the love scenes between Hamar 
and Hilda are idyllic and tender without ever becoming 
sentimental; and there is real passion and poignancy in 
the study of Findlay, the missionary, who, having been 
for many years an official and representative of Christianity, 
only comes to a real knowledge of God through the anguish 
of suffering caused by the loss of his wife and child. 


G. 


REQUIEM.* 


Does Mr. Humbert Wolfe subscribe to that dictum of 
the moderns which asserts that original art is produced 
without reference to its effect on anyone save the artist ? 
Does he believe that it is the poet’s function to satisfy 
himself rather than his readers? An answer to all this 
would be helpful ; it would, for one thing, explain why he 
seems on occasion to be careless in clarifying his meaning. 
It may be that, like Goethe, he never writes a word without 
knowing exactly why he wrote it, but it does not follow 

3 “An Indian Day.’ By Edward Thompson. 7s. 6d. 
(Knopf.) 

* “ Requiem.’’ By Humbert Wolfe. 6s. net. (Benn.) 
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that his readers will share that knowledge. For one of 
his readers, at least, must confess that there are occasions 
when the drift of Mr. Wolfe’s intention escapes him, and 
when he is brought up sharply with the question, ‘‘ What 
does he mean by that ?’’ Sometimes this experience is 
true of almost an entire poem, and sometimes of mere 
phrases. How would he express in plain prose, for example, 
the male sonnet of ‘‘ The Lovers,’”’ and what exactly does 
he mean by “ the groan of wings that fail to bite ’’ or “‘ the 
secret slug-horn’”’ ? As Carlyle could not understand some 
of Browning, there is perhaps little ignominy in confessing 
that one cannot always divine Mr. Wolfe. He will hardly 
complain of this in view of his “ that alone which passes 
understanding must be true.’’ And, to have done with 
objections, Mr. Wolfe 
labours under a handicap of 
his own deliberate choosing. 
Much may undoubtedly be 
urged in defence of most 
abnormalities, but it is 
difficult to understand why 
he should make his readers’ 
task more difficult by so 
rigidly avoiding the use of 
the capital letter for the 
beginnings of his lines. Is 
it not sheer affectation to 
puzzle the reader in this 
manner ? 

Perhaps the best key to 
Mr. Wolfe’s latest volume is 
provided by himself. In 
praise of the work of 
another poet he wrote that 
he had an “ angry vision of 
the destiny of man.’’ So 
has Mr. Wolfe. And it may 
also be admitted that he, 
too, has a “ tranquil trans- 
mission of that vision ”’ into 
beauty. ‘“‘ Requiem” is 
bravely planned on a 
definite pattern. Dividing 
men and women into the 
two categories of losers and 
winners, he takes eight re- 
presentatives under each 
classification, pairing the 
common man with the common woman, the soldier with 
the harlot, the huckster with the nun, and the anarchist 
with the respectable woman. Then follow the processions 
of the male and female lovers, the builder and teacher, 
the saints of both sexes, and the uncommon man and un- 
common woman. 

All through there is the dominant note of humanity in 
the grip of a ruthless destiny. There is the ‘I did not 
understand ” of the harlot, the ‘‘ Are we to blame ?”’ of 
the huckster, while the anarchist is excused because he 
merely imitates Nature “the first anarchist,’’ and the 
respectable woman comforts herself with the reflection 
that she “ did not err.””. And when Mr. Wolfe comes to 
_the summing up of his lovers’ theme it is in these lines 
(which are printed here as they ought to be printed) : 


‘We lost the world, soldier and prostitute, 
The common man and woman of despair, 
Who played on life as on a ruined flute 
When nothing but the will to play is there, 
And our poor breath 
Has only the two stops, false life and falser death.” 


If, however, Mr. Wolfe’s “‘ angry vision of the destiny 
of man ”’ impels him to pen lines which are over-coloured 
with gloom, he can at times transmute that vision into 
beauty. As for example when, with Saint Francis of 
Assisi in mind, he writes : 


‘* Your gospel of the birds and of the flowers, 
How every petal God has deigned to paint 
Has by its mere enamel all the powers, 


Drawing by H. M. G. Wilson. 


And more than all the beauty of the saint, 
And how the swallow 
Worships with arrow flight that prayer is feign to follow.” 


And it is one of the rare qualities of Mr. Wolfe’s verse 
that, on occasion, as he feels himself in his admission that 
it is not given to the poet to overtake his visions, he is 
enraptured by vistas of loveliness which words fail to 
express. In that he is the true poet, opening those gates 
of imagination which enable the spirit to wander in “‘ faery 
lands forlorn.”’ H. C. S. 


THE SUBLIME EGOIST.* 


To confuse a literary life-work with the author’s human 
personality is frequently a 
fatal mistake. So long as 
we are only acquainted 
with, or perhaps infatuated 
about, the output of some 
unknown man or woman, 

‘our ideas remain safely 
pedestalled: our tributes 
and garlands may be 
deposited in security. But 
if, blindly adoring, we seek 
to penetrate into personal 
intimacy with our demi-god 
—what a shock we may 
receive! What feet of clay 
may be perceptible! what 
a harsh repellent voice from 
the deity whose written 
utterances, adoring, we have 
imbibed! In a very large 
number of instances, he or 
she has apparently been a 
mere medium for the con- 
veyance to the world of 
verbal beauty. Between 
the individual and the work 
there is, to the naked eye, 
almost nothing in common : 
one, indeed, may be the 
very contravention of the 
other. 

Still, the exceptions prove 
the rule: and possibly the 
most signal exception ever 

exhibited was in the case of Walt Whitman. He 
cannot be separated from his poems at any point: 
there is no dual personality. ‘‘ One’s-self I sing ’— 
but is it himself he sings, and the motley pageant 

of mankind as seen through the passionately self-centred 
vision of W. W. His “‘ Song of Myself’’ occupies fifty-two 
closely-printed octavo pages: but everything he ever 
wrote is but an expansion of, or a foot-note to, the ‘‘ Song 
of Myself.’’ He is the modern Narcissus. And when he 
escapes awhile from recording his own reactions to the 
panorama of life, to the gamut of sensation—all too soon 
the tentacles of egotism drag him back. Mr. Emory 

Holloway, a loyal worshipper at the shrine, does not 

disguise, in this thoughtful and illuminative volume, the 
central characteristic of his idol: nor could he indeed 

slur over the incontinent verbosity—what Arthur Benson 
termed logorrhcea—with which Whitman strove to express 
himself. What the ‘‘ good grey poet’’ and his more 
fanatical admirers have glorified as vasty deeps, are not 
infrequently the abysses of a profound megalomania. 
‘‘The dominant note in his personal ambition,” says 

Mr. Emory Holloway in his scholarly study, “ ... was 

to be himself, ‘a simple, separate person,’ developing his 

emotions, his tastes, his sense of expression, his unbounded 
curiosity, his hunger for love and friendship, to the utmost.” 

Italicise all these possessive pronouns, and you will discern 
the whole drift of the man, the raison d’étre of his entire 


* “ Whitman: An Interpretation in Narrative.” By Emory 
Holloway. 21s. (Knopf.) 


Mr. Humbert Wolfe. 
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effort, which he formulated as ‘‘ a feeling or ambition to 
articulate and faithfully express in literary or poetic form, 
and uncompromisingly, my own physical, emotional, moral, 
intellectual, and «esthetic Personality . . . and to exploit 
that personality, identified with place and date, in a far 
more candid and comprehensive sense than in any hitherto 
poem or book.’”’ If this be not the very sublimation of 
egotism, what is ? 

Wherever those brief escapes, above-named, occur, we 
find a finer, greater Whitman. Released from the dazzling 
vision of himself, he is able to perceive the “ silent silver 
lights and darks undreamed of,’’ about which others would 
wish to hear. Such poems as “ Out of the Cradle End- 
lessly Rocking,” ‘“‘ When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloomed,”’ ‘‘Come up from the Fields, Father ’’—and 
‘‘ Song of the Universal ’’—though the two first are not 
free from the touch of ego—leave a far deeper impression 
on memory than the sumptuous self-applause of pieces 
equally well-known. The monolithic avenue of I, I, I, 
which runs like a modern Avebury through ‘“ Leaves of 
Grass’’ and ‘‘ Specimen Days,” even through ‘‘ Drum 
Taps,’”’ and nearly all his utterances in poetry or prose, is 
here less obvious: and the monstrous shadow of himself 
is not so conspicuously cast over the visible universe. 
Yet what can be said to mitigate the fact that Whitman 
actually endeavoured (vide pp. 145-50) to review his own 
work anonymously ?—praising it sky-high, of course! 
Mr. Holloway gives specimens of this amazing “‘ tendency 
to deception,’ which is the very antithesis of Walt’s 
previous dithyrambs as to letting his poems force their way 
to fame. 

‘“A man is accepted according to that he hath, not 
according to that he hath not.’’ It is too late to re-make 
a man, so magnificent in breadth of outlook, in human 
sympathy, in command of language, in the capacity for 
friendship and its retention, as the subject of this volume. 
Yet one finds it impossible to refrain from regret that a 
colossal obsession with self should have impaired such 
splendid powers. As a biographical “ interpretation ’”’ of 
Whitman in all his moods and tenses, it is unlikely that 
Mr. Holloway’s volume will be surpassed or outclassed. 


May Byron. 


ENGRAVINGS.* 


In his ‘‘ Modern Masters of Etching,’’ Mr. Salaman 
has now reached Whistler, and finds it remarkably possible 
to write with freshness of his art in general as well as 
illuminatingly on the twelve plates selected to illustrate 
it. Most people would be stumped in time by the dues 
of these Introductory appreciations ; but Mr. Salaman’s 
pen shows no signs of faltering. It is not that he is “‘ tied 
to rules of flattery,’’ but that he has an abiding enthusiasm. 
With what gusto of reminiscence, for example, he goes 
back here forty years to the studio in the Fulham Road 
when he saw Lady Colin Campbell pose for the -portrait 
called ‘‘ Harmony in Ivory and White ’’ ; or to the window 
above the butcher’s shop in the King’s Road, where he sat 
beside Whistler and watched him get down on the copper 
the small fruit shop and stall opposite! His homage is 
infectious, and these twelve plates evoke it of themselves. 
‘“ Old Battersea Bridge ’’ is included as at least equally 
as significant of the transition in expressive manner from 
the London to the Venice etchings as is ‘‘ The ‘ Adam and 
Eve,’ Old Chelsea,’’ in which the artist thought he discerned 
his own first consciousness of it. ‘‘ Limehouse ’’ and the 
intruded ‘‘ Becquet ”’ also represent the Thames set. Of 
the Venice sets, which inspire Mr. Salaman’s most glowing 
tributes, there are “‘ The Traghetto "’ and “ The Beggars ”’ 

* “Modern Masters of Etching: James McNeill Whistler.” 
Introduction by Malcolm C. Salaman. 5s. (Studio.) — 
““Masterpieces of the Colour Print: I. Elyse Lord.” 5s. 
(Studio.)—‘‘ Famous Sporting Prints: I. Hunting.” 5s. 
(Studio.)—‘ French Colour-Prints of the Eighteenth Century: 
Debucourt, Janinet, Descourtis.’”” With 12 Plates in colour and 


an Introduction by Charles E. Russell. 7s. 6d. (Halton & 
Truscott Smith.) 


from the first, and from the second “San Giorgo,”’ 
Nocturne: Palaces,’ ‘‘ Long Venice,’’ ‘‘ The Wheelwright,”’ 
and that thing of music and magic, ‘“‘ The Balcony.” 
“ Zaandam’”’ and Dyers—Amsterdam’”’ complete the 
delectable twelve. 

Mr. Salaman’s also is the pleasant task of introducing 
the work of Miss Elyse Lord, as illustrated in eight selected 
examples. Miss Lord, he tells us, although she has 
travelled in far lands, has never been in China, the country 
which has so often inspired her designs. But their motives 
from Far Easternism have of course been very freely 
adapted. Of such charming things as ‘‘ The Dance,” 
The Philosopher,” ‘“‘ Yang-Kuli-Fei’’ and My Dress ”’ 
—‘ The Meeting ”’ discovers its own humorous meaning— 
Mr. Salaman offers hints of sources and significance ; and 
he has much of interest to say, for those who will follow 
it up, regarding the method, or rather methods, developed 
by Miss Lord, as engraver and colour-printer, to give full 
expression to Miss Lord’s visions as designer. 

The same—the Blackmore Tintex—method of colour- 
printing as is so successfully used in reproducing Miss 
Lord’s examples gives us the eight Hunting plates with 
which appropriately opens the series of ‘‘ Famous Sporting 
Prints.”” In a succinct two pages prefacing these, Mr. 
Romford traces a rise and fall of the hunting print within 
the classical period of the sport itself. That is to say, 
within roundly the hundred years from Mr. Hugo Meynell 
becoming in 1753 first master of the Quorn Hunt, which 
for nearly fifty of them he continued to be. The selected 
plates do not fully represent this artistic development 
however, for they are all aquatints, which succeeded line 
and mezzotint. James Pollard (and none of the eight 
is more attractive than his “ Setting Out’’), John Dean 
Paul (two), F. C. Turner (engraved by Charles Hunt), 
Samuel Howett, J. F. Herring, Senr. (J. Harris), and Henry 
Alken (two: one engraved by J. Clarke, the other 
aquatinted by F. C. Lewis) are the artists selected. 

Our last volume, or portfolio, brings us prints as 
characteristically French as those sporting prints are 
characteristically English. Three are by Janinet, after 
Lavreince, three by Descourtis, after N. A, Taunay, and 
the remaining six the original designs by Debucourt, all 
in reproductions that suggest the delicacy of colouring of 
the original aquatints. And that is a feat. Those by 
Janinet especially delight us as records of interiors in their 
time, and ‘“‘ Le Menuet de la Mariée’’ by Debucourt, that 
lively, attractive plate, is here rendered particularly well. 
Mr. Charles E. Russell writes an informing Preface to them. 


D. S. MELDRUM. 


FACT AND FICTION.* 


““ From Clue to Dock,’”’ by Mr. Stevens, and ‘‘ Famous 
Detective Mysteries,” by Mr. Barton, are two singularly 
truthful and interesting books. The authors, or, to be 
more accurate, the editors, relate many amazing episodes, 
which easily equal, if indeed they do not surpass, the most 
ingenious inventions of the melodramatic novelist. It is 
a case of Fact poaching on the domain of Fiction, and even 
a cynic might hesitate to accept wholly these aggressively 
naked truths. Yet both the writers, skilfully and ably, 
give chapter and verse for the criminal doings they honestly 
report. The crimes are clearly and concisely described 
under alluring titles, which excite immediate curiosity. 
To mention a few, Mr. Barton relates: ‘‘ The Face in the 
Mist,’’ ‘‘ The Green Pocket-Book,”’ ‘‘ The Adventure of 
the Three Telegrams,’’ while Mr. Stevens concerns him- 
self with ‘‘ The Clue of the Laundry-mark,” ‘‘ The Kid- 
napping of Charlie Ross,’’ ‘‘ Murder by Post,” and ‘‘ The 
Lamp that Went Out.’’ The many hidden truths brought 
to light in these fascinating volumes are enthralling, but 

* “ From Clue to Dock.’’ By G. L. McCluer Stevens. 12s. 6d. 
(Stanley Paul.)—‘‘ Famous Detective Mysteries.” By George 
Barton. 3s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.)—‘‘ Murder in the Maze.” 
By J. J. Connington. (Benn.)—‘‘ The Venetian Key.” By 
Allen Upward. 7s. 6d. (Faber & Gwyer.)—‘‘ The Murder at 
Crome House.”” By G. D. H. & M. Cole. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 
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painful reading, as they reveal—to paraphrase Tennyson’s 
line—how man can “ reel back into the beast.” 

And now comes Fiction to twist Fact into showing 
the triumph of good over evil in Mr. J. J. Connington’s 
clever story, ‘‘ Murder in the Maze.’”’ The author is lavish 
with his thrills. Two murders, a burglary, the suggestion 
of a third crime and the attempt to commit a fourth, are 
the ingredients of a most ingenious tale. Many of the 
characters are in danger of being accused upon reasonable 
grounds but are not, as Sir Clinton Driffield, who deals 
with the matter, adopts Fabian tactics. Both the methods 
of murder and the scene chosen for their commission are 
decidedly original. And quite as original in his tracking 
of the criminal is the chief constable above mentioned. 
The mystery is skilfully maintained, and the average 
reader will certainly find the story engrossing. 


Not less interesting will he find the late Mr. Allen 


Upward’s novel, ‘‘ The Venetian Key.’’ This is in a much 
more sympathetic vein. The mystery—to which the title 
gives the clue—is a very deep one, and it is impossible to 
guess what means were used to bring about the death of 
Sir Rowland Caythorpe, alias Mr. Lowless. So there are 
really two mysteries for the reader to guess—who is the 
criminal and what means were employed to remove the 
victim ? Mr. Upward reveals the truth little by little 
through many interesting pages. And all his characters 
are admirably drawn. Tarleton, the medical investigator, 
the rough adventurer Costello with his fascinating Mexican 
wife, Mrs. Maggitts the eccentric housekeeper—who rather 
resembles Miss Pross in ‘‘ A Tale of Two Cities ’’—are well 
and cleanly delineated. The Indian princess and her 
weird juggler are also excellently represented. But the 
best and most subtly drawn character in the story is 
decidedly the modest young solicitor Cyril Bunting. He 
is somewhat in the background, it is true, yet his silence 
is so suggestive that his unpretending figure is in the 
reader’s mind throughout the story as the power behind 
the throne. 

Another brilliant book of the same class is ‘‘ The Murder 
at Crome House,” by G. D. H. and M. Cole. These authors 
have adopted the meticulous methods of Balzac, and 
neglect no incident contributory to their plot, however 
trifling it may seem at the moment. With painstaking 
observation they weave innumerable facts into a tell-tale 
tapestry, which finally pictures an astonishing revelation. 
And the real cleverness of the mystery lies in the con- 
ception of a clue, which, paradoxically, is not a clue, yet 
in the end is a clue—the beginning of all. So hopeless 
is the outlook that only a tenacious investigator such as 
James Flint is shown to be would have followed so daunt- 
lessly on a false trail to find the real trail, which he finally 
does. The book makes close upon three hundred pages, 
yet the interest of the reader is never allowed to flag. 
There is nothing of what the Americans call ‘ the big 
noise ’’ about the tale, but it is written with a sureness of 
aim and with a quiet simplicity which mark it as a book 
to be read with appreciative care. 


FerGcus HuME. 


AS HEARTY AS EVER.* 


Half a dozen years have gone since Mr. H. L. Mencken 
was introduced to readers on our side the Atlantic in an 
English edition of his polemical writings, and every little 
critic has had ample opportunity by this time to kill him 
in the way that the late President Kruger, according to 
Mr. Kipling, was killed during the Boer War by the 
stay-at-home Englishman—namely, with his mouth. Mr. 
Mencken has been stripped naked in the process, and not 
a blemish left covered: indeed so many faults are attri- 
buted to him that if those who have done their share of 
yapping round his work could decide the matter he would 
long since be lying stark and silent in some New England 
burial-ground overseas. 


* “ Prejudices: Fifth Series." By H. L. Mencken, 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


But lo! here he comes again, alive and kicking, and as 
hale and hearty as ever, with a fifth volume of what he 
calls his ‘‘ prejudices’ under his arm. Moreover, although 
it may appear strange, there are some foik outside the circle 
of little critics who will welcome him and listen quite 
eagerly to all the latest things he has to say. They are 
not blind to his shortcomings as a critic—his sledge-ham mer 
brusqueness, his narrow-mindedness, his one-sided attitude 
to books and bookmen, his refusal to look at certain mental 
and physical phenomena except through a glass childishly— 
but their sympathetic study of him has enabled them to 
realise that those shortcomings are more than counter- 
balanced by the exhilarating bigness of his essential virtues. 

What those virtues are may be once again discovered 
in the present volume. It holds them all, and no less 
surely than that his faults cannot be kept out. It is fitting 
perhaps that the best essay should be that on Beethoven ; 
in exchange for it we would gladly give ninety-nine of 
the hundred expert ’’ tributes that marked the recent 
centenary. Mr. Mencken’s essay begins as only a Mencken 
essay ever does begin : 

‘‘ Beethoven was one of those lucky men whose stature, 
viewed in retrospect, grows steadily. How many movements 
have there been to put him on the shelf? At least a dozen 
in the hundred years since his death. There was one only 
a few years ago in New York, launched by idiot critics and 
supported by the war fever: his place, it appeared, was to 
be taken by such prophets of the new enlightenment as Stra- 
vinsky! The net result of that movement was simply that the 


best orchestras in America went to pot—and Beethoven survived 
unscathed.” 


The dissertation is brief—all too brief. But it does 
not end before Mr. Mencken has made the absolutely 
sound and yet original declaration that “‘the most por- 
tentous phenomenon in the whole history of music was 
the first public performance of the Eroica on April 7th, 
1805.’’ And he puts the difference between Beethoven 
and old “‘ Papa’’ Haydn very finely : 

‘“ What lifted Beethoven above the old master, and above 
all other men of music save perhaps Bach and Brahms, was 
simply his greater dignity as a man. The feelings that Haydn 
put into tone were the feelings of a country pastor, a rather 
civilised stockbroker, a viola player gently mellowed by Kulm- 
bacher. When he wept it was with the tears of a woman who 
has discovered another wrinkle: when he rejoiced it was with 
the joy of a child on Christmas morning. But the feelings that 
Beethoven put into his music were the feelings of a god. There 


was something olympian in his snarls and rages, and there was 
a touch of hell-fire in his mirth.” 


Mr. Mencken continues to slash at the literary, social 
and political humbugs of his time and their methods with 
amazing fearlessness, considering what land it is that he 
lives in. Even his belittlers grant him virtue in this regard. 
Perhaps they will join his admirers in recognising the new 
virtue which manifests itself in the essay ‘‘ On Living 
in Baltimore ’’—unexpected, perhaps, but not difficult 
to see, being the conventional virtue of loyalty to his 
own particular ‘‘ cabbage patch.’”’ ‘‘ I have lived in one 
house in Baltimore for nearly forty-five years. It has 
changed in that time, as I have—but somehow it remains 
the same. No conceivable decorator’s masterpiece could 
give me the same ease. It is as much a part of me as 
my two hands. If I had to leave it I'd be as certainly 
crippled as if I lost a leg.’” Mencken in (relatively) tender 
vein. But if anyone hopes and imagines that his love of 
home and hearth bears the least resemblance to the love 
that is in the heart of the average sentimentalist when he 
thinks of such things this sane, healthy and stimulating 
essay had better be left unread. 


Tuomas Moutt. 


PLAYS OF OUR FOREFATHERS.* 


Professor Allardyce Nicoll of East London College 
exhibits in many forms his zeal for the plays of our 

* “Cupid’s Whirligig.” By Edward Sharpham.—‘ The 
Tragedy of Osmund the Great Turk.”” By Lodowick Carlell.— 
““The Fool would be a Favourit, or the Discreet Lover.” B 
Lodowick Carlell. Edited by Allardyce Nicoll. (The Berkshire 
Series : Golden Cockerel Press.) 
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forefathers. His latest venture is the issue of these almost 
unknown pieces. As books the volumes are comely 
additions to the shelves; as plays they are somewhat less 
comely additions to the general stock of knowledge. 

To put the matter mildly, they help to prove—if further 
proof is necessary—how appallingly bad the contemporaries 
and successors of Shakespeare could be. That Shakespeare 
is ‘‘ a vast species alone ’’ is never more apparent than after 
a study of the pre- and post-Shakespeareans, even the best 
of them. It is really amazing that a creative force of such 
power should have had so little influence over men who 
were trying to work in the same forms. The two dramatists 
represented in these reprints are among the worst rather 
than among the best of the post-Shakespeareans; and 
they are dreadful. 

Sharpham alone deserves consideration. ‘‘ Cupid’s 
Whirligig ’’ is a medley of Shakespearean situations and 
characters. Cupid is a travesty of Puck out of ‘‘ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ’’; Nuecome is a blend of Andrew 
Aguecheek with fragments of Shakespeare’s Welshmen ; 
Master Correction is a caricature of Holofernes; Mistress 
Correction is a shadow of Mistress Quickly. 

In the language itself there are many of those Shake- 
spearean echoes to which Mr. R. P. Cowl has lately called 
attention. Professor Nicoll says that Sir Timothy’s 
reference to his famished servant as a ‘‘ pampered jade”’ 
may recall ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice’’; but surely what 
it recalls is Pistol’s ‘‘ hollow pampered Jades of Asia,’’ itself 
a borrowing from Marlowe; for Pistol himself comes into 
the play in the form of the swaggering, cowardly Captain 
Wouldly. Nuecome’s conversation has other reminiscences. 
Listen to this : 

SERVANT: I pray you be covered, sir, I pray you be covered. 


NvueEcomeE : I thank ye heartily, ‘tis for mine ease, the weather 
is hot, hot, very hot. 


This is pure Osric. 

The play is a very tolerable piece of confusion, ending 
with a marriage scene borrowed from ‘‘ As You Like It.” 
The general subject, I need scarcely say, is cuckoldry. No 
Elizabethan play could prosper without that. Still there 
are worse pieces than this, and I should like to see Professor 
Nicoll’s students give a performance of it. 

As for Lodowick Carlell or Carliell, if there is a worse 
dramatist and writer in general, I do not know him. Even 
this poor worm, however, cannot help borrowing “‘ there’s 
a divinity that waits upon the person of a Prince.’’ The 
Osmund story is the usual silly piece of semi-operatic 
Mahometry; but the other play, despite its barefaced 
lifting of the ‘‘ Pyramus and Thisbe’”’ interlude from ‘‘ A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ is I should think the champion 
piece of dramatic fatuity yet existing. 

We have to remember that everybody tried to write 
plays then as everybody tries to write novels now. Let 
us hope that our worst novels will perish utterly before an 
Allardyce Nicoll of three centuries hence reprints them for 
the instruction and amusement of our posterity. I could 
name several Carlells now flourishing, but I suppose I had 
better not. 


G. S. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES.* 


It is the going that counts, of course, not the arriving. 
At this time of day that is doubtless understood by most 
of our readers and writers of travel books, American senti- 
ment and influence (cinematographic) notwithstanding. 
Apart from its obvious significance, this truth has important 
indirect applications. By it should be governed points 


* “Two Vagabonds in Albania.’”’ By Jan and Cora Gordon. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. (John Lane.)—‘‘ Algeria From Within.” 
By R. V. C. Bodley. Illustrated. 21s. (Hutchinson.)— 
“Knocking Around.” By Frank H. Shaw. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. (Cassells.)—‘‘ Hawkers and Walkers in Early America.” 
by Richardson Wright. Illustrated. 21s. (Lippincott.)— 
‘“‘ Early Days in Upper Canada: The Letters of John Langton.” 
Edited by W. A. Langton. Illustrated. 21s. (Macmillan 
Company.) 


of view and attitudes of mind, no less than action and 
conduct ; and this very specially for the writer of travel 
books. Appreciation of it has been brought to a high 
pitch in the ingenious works of Jan and Cora Gordon, 
and never with choicer effect than in the record of their 
Albanian wanderings. That they here present a delight- 
ful entertainment, no unprejudiced reader is likely to 
dispute; and that, by your leave, represents high praise 
for a notable achievement. But the reviewer wishes to 
add to it the considered assurance that these artists of 
the pen and the pencil have contrived to present us also 
with a surprising amount of practical information, a faith- 
ful and illuminating picture of a little known land; to 
convey much real understanding of a highly interesting, 
half Eastern and half Western community. Yet no 
writing could be less didactic. If these happily inspired 
and talented authors had sought to be “ improving,’ a 
delectable entertainment might have been spoiled, and— 
pray note !—so much the less of information would have 
crossed the footlights to their audience. 

From choice apparently a resident of Southern Algeria, 
one gathers that Mr. Bodley is an old Etonian. It would 
be interesting to have the verdict of the ‘‘ m’ tutor” of 
his youth upon this tribute to the land which “‘ has, like 
some lovely woman, taken me in its arms, and I am doubt- 
ful if it will ever let me go.’’ It is no great matter that 
such verdict would probably express disapproval of the 
author’s rather frequent defiance of grammatical usage, in 
the matter of presenting sentences which have the pathetic 
incompleteness of topped and tailed whitebait; and of 
such ventures in transliteration as his rather painful 
“Inch Allah!’’—a surprising application of foot-rule 
methods not to be excused, as some disfigurements may 
be, on the plea of precision or accuracy. More serious 
flaws have their origin perhaps in the attitude of mind which 
impels Mr. Bodley to argue from the particular to the 
general, and to underrate the intelligence, as well as the 
knowledge, of the readers he is so determinedly bent 
upon instructing. Even these might have been made of 
no account by a rich endowment of imagination; but if 
that is part of the author’s equipment, he has contrived to 
exclude evidence of it from this handsome volume. Its 
pictures are interesting, and so are many of his descrip- 
tions; but at this time of day it is not necessary to inform 
the world that Mohammedan wives are not all slaves, 
and it is depressing to read that the author thinks Arabs 
are ‘‘ all the same.’’ Further volumes are foreshadowed, 
and may be made more generally attractive than this one, 
if in their preparation the author will discard the instruc- 
tor’s cap and gown, give free rein to his sincere enthusiasm 
and happy personal experience, and cease altogether to 
concern himself with the supposed duty of exploding 
“legends.” 

Mr. Frank H. Shaw’s bustling narrative is full of vigour, 
and its descriptive passages are admirably vivid and 
graphic. Indeed it only just misses being what many 
youthful readers might have pronounced a “‘ top-hole yarn,”’ 
by reason of the recurrence in its pages of evidence that 
its author is a man with a grievance ; with many grievances. 
He went to sea as an apprentice, and in first joining his 
ship he offered small silver as a tip to its chief officer, after 
loftily ordering that worthy to lower a gang-plank and look 
sharp about it. The whole business is amusingly described ; 
but alas, the author makes a tragic grievance of the mate’s 
after-resentment, and of the rough disillusionment ex- 
perienced by every brass-bounder! ‘“ Bitter, am I? 
I say no word that is less than truth.’”” But indeed, Mr. 
Shaw, if that were so, it would not alter the fact that these 
so frequent sprays of splenetic bitterness spoil a good 
yarn. This the reviewer must affirm, notwithstanding 
clearest recollection of his own indentured experiences in 
what was every bit as hungry a ship as the Ravenby. 
Later comes the narrative of Mr. Shaw’s richly varied 
service in the War: inthe Army, the R.A.F. and the Navy. 
Here the sacrifice of good material to grievance-airing is 
yet more seriously marked. No personal disappointment 
could excuse such diatribes as those (for example) upon 
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page 224, about general officers in France; but the reader 
who can away with its abusiveness will find in this 
volume many bits of graphic narrative that are worth 
reading. 

Few men surely have a better right to the title of traveller 
than the pedlar ; most notably of course he who “‘ totes ”’ 
his pack in advance of railways, as men have done in 
America, and in Australia and Africa, within our own 
times. Mr. Richardson Wright’s carefully compiled records 
show how notable a part was played in America’s early 
development by her itinerant pedlars, preachers, doctors, 
players, artists and traders and craftsmen. For its curious 
old woodcuts and jolly end-papers alone his book would 
be worth buying and keeping; but aside from these its 
gossipy text is eminently readable, and forms a quite 
important sidelight upon modern history; as does also, 
in a totally different way, Mr. W. A. Langton’s well edited 
collection of the Letters of John Langton. Born of sound 
north-country English stock in 1808, John Langton settled 
in Canada in the thirties of last century, became Vice- 
Chancellor of Toronto University in the fifties, and died 
(in Toronto) on March roth, 1894. During half a century 
he took his share in Eastern Canada’s development; a 
man of parts and of breeding; determined, resourceful, 
honourable and in the best sense one who helped to establish 
firmly in the new world the culture and the traditions of 
the Mother Country. His Letters give intimate human 
interest to a piece of nineteenth century British history 
in itself richly deserving of study. 


A. J. Dawson. 


FASHION AND HISTORY.* 


The title of this interesting work, of which this is the 
second volume, give little idea of its scope. Its chief con- 
cern is the dress of the period between 1066 and 1485, but 
into that survey is woven a veritable encyclopedia of history 
and general knowledge. We congratulate Mr. Norris on 
the excellent system with which he presents his facts. At 
the heading of each chapter, besides the list of contents, 
is a table of the contemporary emperors and kings, and 
another of historical data. With these particulars con- 
cisely before him, the reader is more ready to visualise and 
enter into the atmosphere of each period as it is dealt with. 
The ever varying pageant of dress, head-gear and foot- 
gear passes both in pen and word picture, as a triumphal 
procession, gathering as it goes all manner of auxiliary 
interests, troubadours and jongleurs, poetry, music, 
architecture, memorial brasses, tapestry, illuminated 
manuscripts, weaving, jewellery, tournaments, anything 
and everything that touches the lives of the people, their 
sport and pastimes, wars, trades, etc., as well as the origin 
of titles, orders, etc. Character too, both national and 
individual, naturally plays an important part and stamps 
its impress on this great subject; indeed the subject is 
a great revealer of character and manners. In this con- 
nection we cannot resist quoting several of the numerous 
“regulations for good behaviour’ to be found in 
contemporary writings. 


- “ Withe fulle mouthe drynke in no wyse.” 
““ Do not cram thy cheeks out when thou schall drynke.”’ 
““Clense not thy tethe at mete with knyfe, styk or wande, or 
drynke with food in thy mouthe.”’ 


As a proof of the evolution of many styles, it is curious 
to note how some of the thirteenth century hair-dressing 
would easily pass muster for the present day, where shingling 
has not prevailed. Twenty-four delightful illustrations in 
colour and nearly seven hundred in black-and-white, all 
the work of the author, add very considerably to the interest 
of this book, which, we are convinced, will make a much 
wider appeal than merely to the student of history. 


* “Costume and Fashion.’”’ Senlac to Bosworth, 1066-1485. 
Vol. II. By Hubert Norris. 31s. 6d. (Dent.) 


** Soliesville.” 


From “ The Woodcut of To-Day,” by Panlemile Pissaro (Studio). 
Reviewed in this Number. 


BOOKS THAT MARCH.* 


It is one of the accidental humours of reviewing that a 
book on the delights of walking should be apportioned 
to a man who does as little walking as he can possibly help. 
My inclination to get from place to place by bus or 
Underground, or, in urgent circumstances, by taxi, almost 
proclaims me a Londoner by birth as I am by desire. 

I have no prejudice against walking, however, as long 
as the walkers are not arrogant in their manner and weari- 
some in their recitals of long distances done. I have 
read with quite considerable pleasure Stephen Graham’s 
“Tramping.’”’ I respect Graham as a mighty pedestrian. 
He is not an amateur. He thinks as little of traversing 
a continent as a lesser soul would of crossing Piccadilly 
Circus. 

Graham does not peregrinate in sports jacket, pull- 
over and plus-fours. His favourite jacket on the march 
is a tweed one, with half a dozen roomy pockets. The 
waistcoat he has no opinion of when he is on ‘tramp, and 
he regards an undervest as de trop. He fancies workmen’s 
trousers, suspended by workmen’s braces, unlike many 
husky fellows, who depend on a leather belt alone. He 
insists on leather-lined boots with most substantial soles, 
though he has tramped in steel-soled boots in the Caucasus 
and in birch-bark boots in the North. 

Take as little money as possible is his advice to stout 
trampers. He set out with the Russian pilgrims for Jeru- 
salem with ten pounds in his pocket and he brought back 
five of them. Graham is of course a Scotsman. 

He enjoyed himself tramping in the Caucasus and the 
Urals. The Crimea he found too limited in extent. Some 
Russian strolls he does not recommend for pleasure, as 
from Archangel to Moscow through the wet and gloomy 
forests of the North. Contrary to general belief, Spain 
has not been over-walked, but in Spain the man in 
tweeds with a knapsack on his back is regarded as a kind 
of wild animal—as he undoubtedly is. Northern Italy, 
Switzerland and Germany are favourite resorts of Stephen 

* “Tramping.” By Stephen Graham. 6s. (Holden.)— 
“The Saving Clause.” By “ Sapper.” 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—‘‘ The Passionate Tree.” By Beatrice Sheep- 


shanks. 7s. 6d. (Heinémann.)—‘‘ Who?” By Peter Baron. 
7s. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.) 
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Graham. The first-named is by far the cheapest ‘to roam 
through. 

Boy Scouts will be a little contemptuous of Graham’s 
woodcraft when they come to the injunctions: ‘‘ Do not 
forget the matches.’’ He is not disposed to rub two sticks 
together until the friction very slowly produces heat, and 
then, in eternity, light. He will not carry steel and flint 
and tinder. He carries his lights like a Londoner, and even 
then has considerable difficulty in getting a fire started. 

What books should a tramper carry? Graham rules 
out most novels, but makes exceptions of ‘‘ The Cloister 
and the Hearth,” ‘‘ John Inglesant,”’ ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Brothers Karamazoff.’’ Dostoievsky’s doleful 
volume strikes one as rather an odd choice. Another 
original selection is Ibsen’s ‘‘ Peer Gynt.” 

Graham does not smoke cigars on tramp. A cigarette 
may be enjoyed on horseback, he affirms, and a pipe on a 
long train journey. He does not associate tramping 
with smoking, but he admits that a peace-pipe at the end 
of the day settles all experiences into a harmonious unity 
and prepares the mind for the night. 

“‘ Sapper ’’ did some forced marching in France. Later 
he persuaded Bull-Dog Drummond to undertake most of 
his athletic duties. ‘‘ Sapper’s’’ latest volume of short 
stories keep one on the tiptoe of expectation. He is a 
story teller pure and simple, and one of the old-fashioned 
kind. All his heroes are hefty and chivalrous; all his 
heroines are jolly and chaste ; all his villains are thorough- 
going scoundrels. His humouris straightforward and his 
tragedy is that of incident rather than soul. The merit of 
““ Sapper’s ”’ stories is that they grip the attention and that 
when you read one you turn as eagerly to the next. He has 
a good variety of plots. The present volume contains nine 
“best assorted ”’ tales. 

The initial story, which gives the book its name, is a 
little too much on the sentimental side. It tells of a 
miserable little missionary who, after several exhibitions 
of complete funk on shipboard, wilfully maroons himself 
from his angry fellows, and is discovered to have done this 
through the sheerest altruism, as he does not want them 
to acquire the plague. ‘‘ The Rubber Strap’”’ is a most 
ingenious story of acute torture, employed for a genuinely 
good end. ‘‘ The Horror at Stavely Grange’’ has real 
dread, and ‘‘ The Impassive Footman ”’ presents a difficult 
moral problem in a very plausible way. ‘‘ The Rout of 
the Oliver Samuelsons ”’ is a capital piece of spoof. 

“The Passionate Tree”’ is a kind of March Funébre. 
Its principal character, Mary Vale, is depicted from child- 
hood to womanhood. As a little girl she is romantically 
and terribly attached to a copper-beech tree and also to 
an artist called Brian. All Mary’s romance was within 
herself. She had a cast-iron father who, after the elope- 
ment of his wife with a human being, resolved that Mary 
should be brought up as a rationalist. A steely gover- 
ness, Miss Taylor, carried on this ineffectual work for 
years. When the adamant parent died Mary escaped the 
cold grasp of her governess, but she was ill-advised enough 
to go and live with a haughty aunt, who had a highly 
selfish family. 

The eldest son of the house, who was an egotistical 
zsthete, cast a favouring eye on Mary; and she might 
have married her patronising admirer had not Brian 
turned up again. Mary was on the point of throwing 
her cap over the mill and going off with the errant artist 
when the sight of his two small children and rather common 
wife told her this would be wrong in the extreme. 

Poor Mary returned to the study of copper-beeches 
and hawthorn trees. The book is written by Miss Sheep- 
shanks with a great deal of skill and a considerable amount 
of understanding of certain natures. 

Like a quick-step is Mr. Peter Baron’s “‘ Who?” The 
most active person in a lively volume is ‘‘ The Killer,’’ who 
at the opening of the story has slain four of the men 
responsible for his father’s death. Before the last chapter 
the other two are accounted for. Whenever “ The Killer ”’ 
is encountered. outside the immediate range of his homi- 
cidal campaign, he seems much too pleasant for bloodshed ; 


otherwise he is very thorough. Mr. Baron gets a great deal 
of fun out of the quarrels of the vulgar Inspector Bryce 
and the polished Inspector Guest, of Scotland Yard. 
Guest scores every time in wit and fact against every- 
body—except ‘‘ The Killer.’’ Peter Baron has given 
us a vivid mystery story which is not too much of a strain. 
He appears to have enjoyed writing this novel about 
Killing no Murder, and haply his readers may experience 


the same sensation. Louis J. McQuittanp 


THE PROBLEM OF GENIUS.* 


First published in 1904, and now republished with very 
interesting additions on ‘‘ The Celtic Spirit in Literature,’ 
“The Evolution of Painting in England,’ and further 
facts concerning Genius and Stature and Pigmentation, 
Mr. Ellis’s excursion into one of the most fascinating of 
problems does not seem in the least out of date, even 
though some of the authorities he quotes may seem so to 
the scientific reader. The reason for the persistence, and 
continued extension, of the interest aroused by Mr. Ellis’s 
essays is due no doubt to his remarkable combination of 
artistic intuition and scientific method. The pleasure one 
gets reading ‘‘ A Study of British Genius ’’ is due more to 
the contact with an original mind in command of a literary 
style than to the conclusions reached, more or less 
tentatively, by the inquiry. It is of course extremely 
interesting to follow Mr. Ellis’s paths towards such con- 
clusions as that the alliance of genius and insanity has 
been greatly exaggerated, that genius does incline to the 
eccentric and abnormal, that in stature geniuses tend to 
be either short or tall rather than average height, that in 
temperament they are with unusual frequency shy, sensi- 
tive, nervous and emotional, while it is probable that 
their tendency to celibacy is very slightly beyond the 
average, and that in marriage while more than the average 
proportion of individuals are sterile, where the marriages 
are fertile the fertility is slightly above the average. And 
that the most fertile families are those which produce the 
genius. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis anticipates most of the objections 
which naturally occur to the reader who considers the 
unreliability and incompletion of the information available 
to the inquirer, whose main study is based on 1,030 names 
taken from the National Dictionary of Biography, all of 
which have been given at least a certain minimum of space. 
For one thing biographers rarely supply the facts which he 
requires, and also it is clear that a rather large proportion 
of the people included in such a list were not what we 
usually mean by geniuses. They were, as Mr. Ellis 
generally refers to them, persons of marked ability. But 
a further, a more dangerous margin of error than this 
occurs owing to the element of temporary fashion. When 
the National Biographies measured by Mr. Ellis’s foot-rule 
were written the proportion of space given to certain kinds 
of individuals reflected first the views of the editors, and 
secondly the prevailing standards of greatness or public 
interest. One suspects that this is responsible for the 
most questionable of the conclusions, namely that Ireland 
has produced less than its share of genius and Scotland 
more than its share. Until the nineteenth century there 
was very little opportunity for an Irish genius or man of 
unusual ability to be heard of. Throughout the eighteenth 
century and even early nineteenth century, education was 
a surreptitious and dangerous occupation of teachers who 
must have had a touch of fanatic idealism to risk it, even 
behind the wayside hedges, where they usually held a 
“‘class.’”” On the other hand Scotland has been very 
closely linked with England during the most prolific 
centuries. Ireland up to almost modern times sent her 
best men abroad. Scotland sent them to London! Besides 
the historical element of opportunity, there is also the 
effect of national prejudice, since the basis of the inquiry 

* “ A Study of British Genius.”” By Havelock Ellis. Revised 


and enlarged edition. 17s. (Constable.)—‘‘ Essays in Popular 
Science.’”’ By Julian Huxley. 16s. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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is an English dictionary compiled for English readers. 
Thus many a man who would receive much attention in a 
dictionary compiled by Irish scholars, such as Robert 
Emmet, is naturally omitted from Mr. Ellis’s list. One 
has only to read such a book as Miss Hull's “‘ History of 
Ireland,” referring frequently to the N.D.B. to see what 
if any attention is given to various personalities of Irish 
history and civilisation, to realise how very serious is this 
question of national prejudice when an attempt is made 
to compare one country’s output of genius with that 
of another. Last year Nature published an interesting 
American report on the universal incidence of genius 
which demonstrated clearly the more or less local character 
of ‘‘ greatness.”” How many Spanish men of genius could 
an average educated native of this country even name ? 
Less debatable would be the results arrived at when 
comparing the productivity of various parts of the same 
country. Mr. Ellis shows us that East Anglia is the most 
fertile area of England for ability, and that this is particu- 
larly marked in the case of the women. The counties 
near the Welsh border run it very close, but Wales itself 
contributes less than its proportionate share to British 
genius. Here again one is inclined to set against Mr. 
Ellis’s conclusions the facts of racial history, for the south- 
west of England, containing like the area near the Welsh 
border more than the average Celtic element, is with the 
latter and East Anglia one of the three principal foci of 
intellectual ability in England, so that anthropological and 
psychological factors can scarcely account for such a 
marked difference as compared with Wales. 

Another observation of great interest made by Mr. Ellis 
is that genius does not seem to be inherited ; unlike several 
of his most important conclusions this does not clash with 
popular belief, but in so far as he traced any signs of 
inherited ability he found that the inheritance came 
equally from paternal and maternal sides. He finds that 
there is a high proportion of cases of geniuses who had 
“able’”’ parents, that is to say people have some minor 
distinction just short of the standard of the list he ex- 
tracted from the N.D.B. From this point of view, of 
intellectual ability short of ‘‘ eminence,’’ the quality of 


the fathers and mothers appears to be a highly important . 


factor in the production of genius, and particularly, Mr. 
Ellis adds, moral quality. ‘‘ Moral qualities are quite as 
essential to most kinds of genius as intellectual qualities, 
and they are, perhaps, more highly transmissible.” 

Although the richness of ‘“‘ A Study of British Genius ”’ 
is far from adequately indicated in the preceding remarks, 
we must now turn to the miscellany of essays by the 
distinguished Professor of Zoology at the London King’s 
College. In entertaining manner the reader is enlightened 
upon the latest reliable discoveries of biology with 
occasional sidelights on psychology. It is possible to 
trace many cross-references between Mr. Havelock Ellis’s 
study and the essays of Professor Julian Huxley. For 
instance the essay on “‘ Inheritance of Acquired Characters ”’ 
examines the biological elements which indirectly throw 
some light on the problem of the production of genius. 
After describing an experiment in healing an animal’s 
broken tendon, Mr. Huxley says : 

“* We see that we need not postulate special hereditary factors 
for each nuance, but that given the fundamental property 
of tendon-forming tissue to lay down its fibres along the lines 
of greatest tension, all the rest follows directly as the result 
of the strains which use and the form of the skeleton and the 
muscles put upon it. Similar principles hold good for the de- 
tailed architecture of bones, the size of muscles, the course” of 
blood vessels and other ‘functional adaptations’ within the 
body.” 

This must not be read, detached from its context, as a 
summary of the course of inheritance when diverted by 
accident and environment, but taken in conjunction with 
the rest of Mr. Huxley’s remarks it illustrates how in the 
physical sphere a specialised growth and activity of the 
organism can be induced by special conditions, and this is 
probably a fairly constant factor on the psychological 
plane in the production of that abnormal ability which is 
a sign, if not the whole, of genius. R. L. MEGrRoz. 


PITTI 
CASSELL BOOKS 
EXCURSIONS IN COLOUR 


by DONALD MAXWELL 
With his well known skill both as artist and writer, the author 
presents in this beautiful volume a series of contrasting vignettes 
of scenery in various parts of the world. Crown 4to. 118 pages. 
Lavishly illustrated. 18/— net 


A 
VICTORIAN AMERICAN: 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


by HERBERT S. GORMAN 
A biography which is also a history of letters and politics in 
Europe and America during a great era extending over seventy 
years. Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated in black-and-white. 364 pages. 
5/— net 


THE LONDON SPY 


by NED WARD. Edited by Artuur L. Haywarp 


Ned Ward, the witty tavern-keeper who wrote ‘‘ The London 
Spy,” describes with pungent wit and satire London in the 


reign of Queen Anne. ‘‘ A magic carpet for the late seventeenth 
century.’’— Yorkshive Post. ‘‘ Isimmensely diverting.’’—Dundee 
Courier 8 half-tone plates. 10/6 net 


NEW _7/6_ NOVELS 
ARNOLD BENNETT 


THE WOMAN WHO STOLE EVERYTHING 


‘““The whole volume is remarkable in its variety and in its 
mastery over its material.” — Daily Mail. ‘‘ All of them excellent 
reading.’’—Star. ‘‘ Modern woman pilloried.’’—Daily Express 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 
ROGUES AND VAGABONDS 


ERNEST RAYMOND 
MORRIS IN THE DANCE 


OLIVE WADSLEY 


FAIR GAME 


A powerful story in which Miss Wadsley deals with the problem 
of the modern girl of 19 married to a man many years older than 
herself whose ideas are moulded according to pre-war standards. 


ALAN LE MAY PAINTED PONIES 


A vivid and exciting story of the Wild West with a charming 
heroine and a brave and chivalrous hero. 


HENRY HOLT 
DAUGHTERS OF JEZEBEL - 


Men and women who in various ways defied the laws of 
convention. 


H. A. VACHELL 


DEW OF THE SEA, and Other Stories 


Rosemary, ‘‘ Dew of the Sea,’’ had to choose between two men, 
friends and brother officers, and exciting incidents helped her to 
make up her mind. 


FLOYD DELL 
LOVE IN GREENWICH VILLAGE 


The Chelsea of New York where the younger generation of 
artists and writers were wont to meet. 


ALICE MASSIE 
THE BLESSED ROOF-TREE 


In which mother-love and the power of self-sacrifice for her 
children conquers the allurement of romance. 


ROLAND PERTWEE 


THE ROMANCE OF NIKKO CHEYNE 


A romantic intrigue between a sixteen-year-old princess in a 
Paris school and an art student who is heir to an English title. 


JOHNSTON McCULLEY 
THE CRIMSON CLOWN 


CASSELL'S & 
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THE MYSTERY OF WITCHCRAFT.* 


! Surely the persecution of the witch is the most puzzling 
phenomenon in human history. Persecution one may 
call it with generosity, but in reality the fire burned justly 
enough for thousands of its victims. There is the witch 
of fairyland who is a companion of a flickering nursery 
fire ; there is the witch of an English hamlet whose greatest 
guilt was extreme age and a prevalence to mutter on her 
way. But without question there was a vast authentic 
anti-Christian international society of witches pledged to 
all manner of evils by fearful oaths, lost to all sense of 
shame or pity or reverence—a terrible crew for whom the 
Inquisition or the Kirk had a very proper remedy in rope 
and fire. Howcanoneblamethem? Organised depravity 
was rampant. It haunted the whole of Europe with its 
cloud of supernatural obscenity. That it only lived in 
the imagination of its victims may be a discovery of pos- 
terity. Unhappily accepted truth is a fashion as changeable 
as clothes. In one age God is a Judge terrible and austere, 
in another a kind of bucolic uncle. Which is best and 
which is nearest to verity? In medieval days Satan 
walked abroad as a ravening lion. To-day, like an old 
actor, he seems to have fallen into neglect. To study 
therefore this absorbing problem of witchcraft one must 
pray according to one’s ability for an open mind, by which 
I mean not a mild and restful vacancy or vacuum, but the 
receptive faculty. Even if at the end of an investigation 
—candidly and honestly pursued—the intelligence is 
strangled, and the brain like one of those signs which whirl 
their myriad colours in a maze—what matter? Any 
problem which has puzzled and betrayed the greatest 
thinkers—poor wights—can well leave the rest of us 
reaching out for aspiration, or better still, an aspirin. 

Mr. Montague Summers has assembled an astonishing 
record of witchcraft. There is, one can venture to say, 
very little in written evidence which he has not discovered. 
His book, ‘‘ The Geography of Witchcraft,” should—for 
its mass of information and bibliography—prove of immense 
service for all writers on this most exhaustive subject. 
In his personal attitude Mr. Summers represents contem- 
porary as opposed to the nineteenth century attitude 
towards the witch. A century ago educated people re- 
garded the great religious witch huntings of the Middle 
Ages as the activities of a dark and baffling delusion 
resulting in the destruction of thousands of innocent women. 
To-day when supernatural phenomena are no longer 
treated either with violence or derision, the possibility 
of bona fide witchcraft in an age overshadowed with super- 
stition is yielding to credulity. In other words it is become 
a psychological commonplace that the scene will inspire 
the play. Crowd psychology—that disturbing hysteria 
remarkable alike in religious revivals and lynch law— 
continues even in the days of our vaunted civilisation to 
give evidence to the dark places of human consciousness. 
Given a restored belief in Satanic forces, and witchcraft 
would find its faithful adherents and its hapless victims 
to-day. 

The modern attitude towards witchcraft is in consequence 
an impartial recognition of those factors of medieval 
belief which produced many of the psychic phenomena 
with which we are familiar to-day. Mr. Summers has 
stated that to understand the witch one should be a theo- 
logian. That was the medieval view. In our time the 
verdict upon this vast problem—perhaps the most mysteri- 
ous in human history—will lie in the laboratory. 

It would be ungrateful to criticise a work so erudite 
and painstaking as this. The only quality lacking in 
Mr. Summers is the not unimportant one of historical 
impartiality. His hatred for the Reformation—just now 
quite the fashion—is insistent. It must be admitted the 
Reformers—as ardent witch hunters as the priests but 
more honest in their endeavours—are easy game. But 
no historian of reputation could write the following passage : 

“It is perhaps no matter for surprise that under that quin- 
tessence of verjuice and venom, John Knox, whose loathsome 


* “ The Geography of Witchcraft.’”” By Montague Summers. 
21s, (Kegan Paul.) 


slime fouled Caledonia from north to south and ate like a putrid 
sore through to the very heart of her children, an intenser 
gloom, a deeper despair, fell upon the unhappy land.” 

It is not only untrue but a gross calumny upon the spirit 
which produced above all else the supreme qualities of 
modern Scotland. 


FREDERICK WATSON. 


Rovel Wotes. 


OUT OF THE RUINS. By Sir Philip Gibbs. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The publisher’s list indicates that the title of this book 
was to have been “‘ Nine Little Novels.’’ Titles, however, 
are notoriously fluid until the last moment, and here is Sir 
Philip Gibbs’s book appearing under the title of the first of 
its nine attractive stories. Not many short stories, be they 
long short stories such as these, or merely short short stories, 
can successfully masquerade as “ little novels,’’ but the 
term serves aptly to describe these skilfully constructed 
tales. They are written with deep feeling and wide 
knowledge, and though they have the dramatic ‘‘ snap”’ 
of the good short story, they have something ..0re, some- 
thing that leaves the reader still interested in tie characters 
and their problems even after the “snap” 15 over and 
done with. The opening story has a familiar theme—the 
return of a soldier from the dead to find his lover about 
to marry a profiteer—but Sir Philip's hardl'ng of it is 
original; the pathos is poignant and not forced. Another 
excellent and crowded story is ‘‘ The School of Courage,” 
written round the making of a film in a Berlin studio. 
Just as in life, so in this book, the aftermath of the war 
is inescapable. Perhaps it is this quality of realism that 
makes these romantic stories linger in one’s memory. 


RUDOLF STRANGE. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


‘Readers who enjoyed ‘* The Strange Family ”’ will open 
Mr. Watson’s new story with keen expectations ; and they 
will not be disappointed. Here is another slice of real life, 
quietly yet powerfully portrayed. Rudolf Strange, when 
the tale opens, is studying for the law. His sensitive, 
nervous, introspective temperament, however, shrinks from 
facing the career of a barrister, and so he takes to 
journalism. For the rough and tumble of Fleet Street 
he finds himself again too shy and conservative, and he 
therefore welcomes the opportunity, opened to him by 
‘‘influence,’’ of becoming a master at a public school. 
Here he seems destined to succeed, but complications 
arise when his sister, a theatrical sort of person who has 
already made various experiments in love, arrives upon 
the scene and becomes so disturbing a factor in the master’s 
common-room that Rudolf is compelled to leave. There 
follow further ineffectual adventures in journalism, but 
we are left to infer that Rudolf is to find his true vocation 
in novel writing. The dry bones of the story may seem 
ordinary enough. But it is the flesh with which they are 
clothed that gives them charm. Mr. Watson excels in 
quiet yet vivid description, and he introduces us to a 
number of characters, including Rudolf’s male friends 
and the four very different women who influence him, that 
are drawn to the life. The personality of the hero himself, 
who tells the story in the first person, is revealed with 
delightfully whimsical humour and sympathy. 


THE PFENNIGER FAILING. By John Hargrave. 7s. 6d, 
(Duckworth.) ° 

Mr. Hargrave has exposed with merciless candour 
and keen, incisive strokes the foibles and weaknesses, 
conscious and unconscious, of the Pfenniger family. 
Uncle D’Arcy, with his never realised masterpiece, Mrs. 
Pfenniger with her futile enthusiams, Beryl, always on the 
verge of going in for something really useful, Tony passing 
through all the phases peculiar to a highly sensitive and over 
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imaginative young man. Tony’s marriage to Stephanie adds 
but another target for Mr. Hargrave’s deadly shafts. It is as 
though a blight were on them and we see them groping and 
fighting against an unseen foe. Keen observation, much 
introspection, a ready humour and a very facile pen have 
gone to the making of this unusual story. 


THE WALL OF GLASS. By Amabel Williams-Ellis. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

Mrs. Williams-Ellis crowds her pages in an almost 
bewildering manner. She can afford to do so, however, 
since her aim is not so much to report and reveal individual 
dramas as to give a picture of the political life of our time. 
To this end she has gathered into her story men and women 
of all classes and persuasions, from Conservative hostesses 
to ‘‘ Left Wingers’’’ from the Clyde. We see them in the 
throes of a political controversy that is rapidly moving 
towards an election; and all the time we are aware how 
their individual dramas goad and torture them as they 
jostle in the same path. If Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s bright, 
vivid and epigrammatic manner is sometimes rather 
irritating, it at least serves to give a kind of unity to this 
odd assortment, and it is admirably in accord with her 
sense of satire. 


SEED-PODS. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

If you are tired of the beautiful heroine who, even in the 
most realistic fiction, is usually allotted the centre of the 
stage, you should turn to Mrs. Henry Dudeney’s books. 
Surely never was an author more daring in demanding 
our sympathy for plain, unattractive people, yet never 
more successful. Not that Lisette is altogether un- 
attractive, though stumpy, over-plump, with thick lips 
and mottled eyelashes. She has sufficient charm at 
least to captivate two men; and her charm does in some 
mysterious way reach the reader also. Members of a 
third-rate travelling theatrical company, Lisette and 
Frederick, in the prologue, make a rather pathetic pair of 
lovers. Their love, alas! does not go the way of respecta- 
bility, nor the way of happiness—for eventually he deserts 
her. Poor Lisette had always longed for respectability 
and a family, and fortune brought her both after the war. 
In fact she was so very respectable as to become the fat 
little mayoress of a Sussex borough. A fat little mayoress 
does not sound promising material for romance; but in 
Mrs. Dudeney’s hands anything and anyone may become 
romantic. It only needed Frederick to reappear to touch 
with glamour her conventional, important little life. Such 
a situation might easily have culminated in tragedy ; 
perhaps the novel would have been stronger if it had, but 
possibly it would not have been so natural. However it is 
not tragedy Mrs. Dudeney has to give us—it is something 
more wholesome and enjoyable, and even if Lisette is coarse, 
with a mind like a ditch, as her friends uncharitably tell 
her, she is so real, so much alive, that her story holds us 
with unfailing interest. 


THE LONGEST SHADOW. By Jeffery E. Jeffery. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 

This is the story of the education in the ways of the 
world of a youthful officer whose romantic temperament 
survived the ordeal of the war. Philip Queste was a 
“‘ sport’ in a prosaic family, being the son of a romantic 
mother who had found the Queste family so difficult that 
she had run away with a mad philosopher. Leaving 
Oxford, Philip entered the firm of his uncle, a City 
accountant with no manners, or morals to speak of. 
Philip’s romanticism received a rough shock when Judy 
Burroughs jilted him for his own quondam friend, but 
enough of it survived to make him do for Judy’s husband 
a service that involved for himself something like ruin 
and professional dishonour. So the story ends with Philip 
starting for America to begin life all over again. The 
story is one to which no summary can do justice. Its 
merit lies in its quiet and sure characterisation that is ot 
a quality all too rare in contemporary fiction, and such as 
will hold the reader’s attention from the first page to the 
last, 


Post Time 
Adventure Time! 
By Anita Richmond 


You’re very excited, Norah. What's the matter ? ” 

“It’s time the postman came.” 

“ But 

‘* Ah, there he is.’’ Norah jumped to her feet and ran 
to the front door. When she returned she bore a letter 
which she flourished triumphantly in her friend’s face. 

“It’s quite an adventure nowadays,’’ she exclaimed. 

**T don’t understand,” said Marjorie. ‘‘ Besides, that 
letter isn’t for you. It’s addressed to Miss Blanche——”’ 

‘““My pen name. This letter’s from an editor and r 
She tore open the envelope. “Yes, there’s a cheque. 
Ten beautiful guineas. 

“For heaven’s sake egiilin Norah. Don’t be so 
tantalising.” 


Norah sank into a chair, her eyes bright with excitement. ‘I'ma real live authoress, 
Marjorie. Really I am. I've been writing now for over a year, and I’ve made— 
simply pounds. You wouldn't believe it.” She pointed across the room. “ See 
that bookcase ? That cost me three hours’ work—if it can be called work. Really 
it’s the most fascinating hobby imaginable.” 

“‘ But you, Norah!” exclaimed the other in amazement. ‘ Why you never——” 

“I know. That’s the wonderful thing about it. I never dreamt I could do it, 
although I always longed to be able to. One day I saw an advertisement of a corre- 
spondence course in article and story writing, and sent for a copy of the prospectus.” 

“ And you joined ?” 

“ Eventually I did. I doubted my ability to write ; but the Course people were 
so friendly and helpful in their letters that I plucked up courage and enrolled.” 

“* I don’t believe in those correspondence courses,” said Marjorie, shaking her head. 

“I didn’t till I learnt more about this one. My dear, you wouldn't believe the 
trouble they take. I hadn't the foggiest notion how I should even start an article 
before I joined, yet two months afterwards the Director of Studies wrote and said 
that my last exercise would be up to standard if I revised it in a certain way, and’‘he 
gave me a list of papers to send it to.” 

“Well?” 

“ The first paper bought it. I got two guineas. Since then I've sold nearly every- 
thing I've written.” 

‘It’s perfectly wonderful, Norah. I wish I could do it; but then, writers are 
born, not—— 

‘Rubbish! It’s a matter of training. If you can write a good letter you can 
learn to write ‘ copy” for the papers—I'll tell you what I'll do, Marjorie, I'll write 
and get the Institute’s new prospectus for you.” 

The Institute ?” 

“ The Regent Institute, Victoria Street.” 

‘** But I couldn’t afford the fee, Norah.” 

“It's really quite reasonable, and you can pay it in instalments. You might get 
it back in no time. I did within five months. Do let me get that prospectus for 
you.” 

a I'll think about it.” 

“Take my advice, Marjorie, and act now. I wish I hadn’t waited so long. I'd 
have earned pounds more. 

“ All right, Norah.” Marjorie rose to her feet. She was quite enthusiastic by 
this time. ‘‘ Let’s send for it now, dear.” 


% % % % 


LEARN TO WRITE 
Earn While You Learn 


Many striking parallels to the case of Norah are to be found 
in the records of the Regent Institute. Some students 
have earned the fee several times over while taking the 
postal tuition in Journalism and Short Story Writing. 
One woman pupil reported that she had sold 55 articles 
within ten months of enrolment. 


Cut out and post the following coupon NOW, 
or write a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 93P), 13, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


Please forward ‘‘ How to Succeed as a Writer” (free 
and post free), which describes the openings for new 
contributors, and the special advantages of your postal 
training. 
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DUSTY ANSWER. By Rosamond Lehmann. 7s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


As Meredith in the portraiture of Sir Willoughby, 
Patterne, and Barrie in his ‘“‘ Sentimental Tommy,” holds 
up to us a distorting mirror in which we recognise our- 
selves, so does Miss Rosamond Lehmann, in her psycho- 
logical study of 
Judith startle us, 
and perhaps make 
us uncomfortable, 
with glimpses of the 
folly shallow- 
ness of our own 
adolescence. For 
Judith represents 
the _ introspective, 
egotistical side of 
youth—baffled with 
desires to love and 
be loved, concen- 
trating upon the 
people who make 
her small world, 
asking too much of 
each, only to be 
thrown back upon 
herself and her own suffering, and a realisation of the 
emptiness of a life spent in chasing shadows. 


‘* Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life | ”’ 


Miss Rosamond Lehmann. 
Author of “ Dusty Answer.” 


Her solitary childhood has been made vivid by the family 
next door. How ingeniously Miss Lehmann describes 
those cousins—four boys and a girl—with Judith greedily 
absorbed in all they do and say. But they go away and 
leave her to her dreams of them. After a space of years, 
when she is eighteen, they come back. Charlie has been 
killed in the war, but the others are there, and her relations 
with each are cleverly revealed through an analysis of her 
thoughts and emotions. There is an interlude in which she 
goes to Cambridge, though Cambridge means nothing to 
her except Jennifer—a friendship that fails her like all 
else she tries to hold and make her own. To the reader, 
however, it means also poor unhealthy, doting Mabel— 
one of the best drawn characters in a book where all the 
characters are drawn with a remarkable delicacy of per- 
ception and are intensely real, albeit, with the exception 
of Martin, far from lovable. There are many passages of 
sheer beauty ; this remarkable first novel deserves all the 
praise it is receiving. 


SARATI THE TERRIBLE, By Jean Vignaud. Translated 
by Joyce Davis. 7s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


It is difficult to see what success this book had in France 
that suggested its translation into English. So far as it is 
a story at all, and not a string of loosely connected incidents, 
it is a tale of the incestuous love of an uncle for a niece, with 
no artistry of style or manner to smooth over the crudity. 
The impression therefore uncomfortably remains that here 
is a sordid story for a sordid story’s sake—than which 
nothing can well be more tedious in fiction. The scene is 
laid in Algiers, among the coal-heavers at the port. Czsar 
Sarati lives in Algiers, and has a niece, Rose. Rose falls in 
love with Gilbert de Kerradec, who is the son of a Breton 
countess, has shot his brother and is fleeing from justice. 
Sarati, wanting Rose for himself, will not give his consent 
to the marriage. Gilbert is indifferent, but in the end 
sixteen-year-old Rose gets her way. 


MODERN LOVE. By H. W. Yoxall. 7s. 6d. (Faber & 
Gwyer.) 


In borrowing the title of George Meredith’s poem for 
his novel, Mr. Yoxall has put by way of forefront text 
the three lines from that poem which include the words 
“* passions spin the plot,’”’ and those words may be looked 
upon as yet more happily indicating the character of the 
novel, though it may be regarded as concerned more 


with depth of feeling than any overpowering manifestation 
of passion. There was a group of young people who had 
got more or less scattered by circumstance. When they 
met again, one of the young men, who brought back with 
him an American bride, found an earlier love revived, 
and the whole story is concerned with the undoing of an 
incompatible marriage—that two others may result. It 
is a story of the interplay of character, rather than one 
of incident, but it is set forward so skilfully that the reader’s 
interest is as closely held as if there were a plot being 
worked out. Mr. Yoxall shows himself possessed of very 
real ability in the delineation of realistic individuals, and 
tells his story with a sympathetic understanding of his 
diverse characters which is transferred to the reader. 


HYACINTH. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. With decorations 
by A. H. Watson. 7s. 6d. (Williams & Norgate.) 

The excursion which we take with Mr. Dion Clayton 
Calthrop in his latest book is an excursion into romance, 
into fantasy, into fairyland, into sentiment, into poetry ; 
an excursion in which we are at once charmed by the 
delicacy and moved by the tenderness with which the author 
writes of ordinary things. Yet it is perhaps something of 
a misuse of terms to speak of ordinary things in this con- 
nection, for to Mr. Calthrop is granted the gift of seeing 
the extraordinary which is inherent in that which is 
“ordinary ’’’ only to those who cannot see beyond the 
externally obvious ; his gift is that of the poet, though he 
works in the medium of prose. To sum up the story or 
series of connected episodes that are revealed in this book 
might be to invite the comment “ how silly ’’ from those 
who know no realism other than that which is concerned 
with the sordidness of things. Mr. Calthrop’s realism is 
of that kind which we see through the foot of the rainbow. 
The Hyacinth of his title is the classic youth who was 
slain by Apollo, and who here in the twentieth century 
pays one of his periodic visits to London—and plays an 
active part in the fortunes of a number of people. It all 
begins through Hyacinth happening upon a young man 
determined upon committing suicide, whom he deflects 
from his purpose and guides into various happenings which 
it is pleasant to believe, if only for a reading-while, may 
be essentially true—as sunshine and flowers are true. 


MISS ANN’S LODGER, By Silas K. Hocking. 3s. 6d. 


(Sampson Low.) 


After ploughing through many novels, seething with 
modern doubts and fears, it is somewhat of a relief to 
fall upon Mr. Hocking’s simple and pleasant story. , “‘ Miss 
Ann’s Lodger ’”’ is a charming young man, one Enderby, 
whose character is slightly but sufficiently sketched. He 
comes down to lodge with Miss Ann in a remote Cornish 
village, and contrives almost at once to get into serious 
danger. Enderby goes to sleep, is caught by the tide, 
and is rescued by the fairest of fair girls in a boat. He 
takes a fancy to her at once. Mary Passmore is unhappy 
because her father is poor and unable to get on with plans 
for a great invention. She goes exploring in that boat of 
hers, to see if she cannot find some unclaimed treasure, 
said to be concealed in a sea cave. She finds it, but she 
in her turn is trapped, and now it is Enderby’s place to 
effect the rescue. Meanwhile he himself has come into 
more money than he can spend; and Mary has found 
much treasure in the cave. The tale is unaffected, sincere 
and entirely readable. 


TO THE LIGHTHOUSE. By Virginia Woolf. 7s. 6d. 
(Hogarth Press.) 


We hope that all the readers who were troubled and 
confused by ‘‘ Jacob’s Room,’’ saddened and even a little 
confused by “ Mrs. Dalloway,’’ will read ‘“‘ To the Light- 
house.”” For here they will be neither troubled nor con- 
fused, and if they are saddened their sadness will be filled 
with beauty. We hope too that all who care for English 
literature, but have somehow missed her other works, 
will read this, Mrs. Woolf's masterpiece, and appreciate 
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one of the most subtle and sensitive minds now expressing 
itself in the novel. Mrs. Woolf’s prose is written in the 
mood of poetry. She is intensely interested in the out- 
sides of things, but only as they express the inner beauty, 
the hidden reality, of the mystery we call life. She has 
never tried to reach her goal by easy or pedestrian methods ; 
her steed has always been Pegasus, winged and fiery, 
springing toward cloud-capped towers. She has tried to 
rule him in her own way and has not always succeeded ; 
sometimes he has escaped with her where we could not 
follow, sometimes she has missed her goal. But here she 
has mastered him. Her book is a poem in prose. Her 
difficult method, which shows us life through the minds 
of her characters—those minds in which emotion and 
thought are for ever blending, changing with every im- 
pression of the senses, and changing those impressions to 
feelings and ideas—no longer seems to distort life, but to 
show it more intensely and clearly, like a landscape seen 
through the diminishing glass of a painter. ‘‘ To the 
Lighthouse ”’ is a study in the reactions of one tempera- 
ment on another; the ebb and flow of feelings, especially 
of the feelings of her family and friends to Mrs. Ramsay, 
the beautiful, the masterful, the loving; Mrs. Ramsay 
who is like a natural force, almost a personification of the 
beauty, the strange persuasion, the broken comfort of 
what we call ‘“‘ nature.’’ It is a study in the difficulties of 
love, of friendship. Beauty informs this book as the sun- 
light informs a summer’s day, as a reflection “‘ fills the 
river with the green hill-side.” 


PAYMENT DOWN, By John Vahey. 7s. 6d. (Ward, 
Lock.) 


Mr. Vahey has written a really delightful story, a clean 
variation of the unclean Divorce Court triangle. It deals 
with an heiress and her two lovers, one of whom wants her 
money and the other herself. Needless to say—since the 
course of true love should never run smooth in a novel, 
else no story worth the telling—the right man wins, after 
some necessary plotting by the wrong man. The heroine, 
Sylvia, is all that can be desired in the way of sweetness 
and light, while the lovers are ably described ; the sporting 
whiteness of the one contrasting strongly with the yellow 
streak in the other. But the best drawn characters in the 
book are the minor ones; shrewd Mrs. Tatheley, Major 
Marley with his one idea, Lady Selmorgan, the society 
speculator in human wants and weaknesses, and—most 
interesting of all—Miss Selby Duclose. This last is 
delineated with great skill and the pathos of her love 
for a thoroughly bad man is touched upon with keen 
insight. In the end she is fortunate enough not to get 
him, although, poor soul, she breaks her heart over the 
lucky loss. She and the other characters above mentioned 
are all very real, all very human, and most engaging. A 
pleasantly written and markedly wholesome story, which 
will appeal to those who are weary of the begin-anyhow, 
end-anywhere sex novel with its unclean entanglements. 


ST. MARY’S. By Pamela Hinkson. 5s. (Longmans.) 


No doubt Miss Hinkson is aware of the popular cry for 
a girls’ story that should be “ different "' and that should 
not be so remote from real life at a boarding-school as such 
books usually are. So she has kept ‘“ St. Mary’s’”’ down 
to a quiet and reasonable pitch throughout. It is a 
feminine, gentle story, very pleasant to read. Anne, 
the heroine, is cleverer than the rest, for she can play 
beautifully on the piano. Anne’s mother is poor, and she 
cannot, like others, have riding lessons, but Cynthia, a 
rich schoolfellow, who learns to love charming Anne, 
makes her a present of a set of lessons and also gives her 
a brown habit, brown boots and a little riding whip with 
a silver handle. The tale escapes the dangerous results 
of exaggeration, and should be welcome to girls who are 
tired of the orthodox school story. Mr. H. R. Millar’s 
pictures are not so good as usual; but the one showing 
the music master in a rage is very choice. 


Selections from STOCKWELL’S New List 


MARY MAGDALENE. Laurence M. CreicuTon-KELLer 
An al bsolutely unique and original Novel, of outstanding merit. 
Written in the modern style, but dealin with the cond of the 
life of Christ—He being one of the chiet characters—the book is 
one which is bound to create considerable discussion. 


Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 7/6 net 
FACTS AND FICTION. FB. Aticock 
An Historical Romance of the Midlands. The story 7 lace 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, and will no doubt 
of particular interest to those acquainted with Worcestershire 
and Warwickshire, as the tale is mainly set in these districts. 
Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 7/6 net 
THE GATE OF VISION. . ADELINE PRINCE 
The many readers of Miss Prince's previous fine novel, “ The 
Verger of Amberwyche,” will be eager to peruse this new work from 
her. facile pen. The story is — | aaareetng. and we have no 
in 


Cloth, coloured net 
HARL 


OLD QUI-HYE. Es TYRE 
A book of alluring stories and sketches. - «+ varied and 
interesting . .. sure to please all readers . . .“—Portsmouth 
Evening News. Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 4/- net 
KALEIDOSCOPE. Eveanor Winc 


Miscellaneous Moods in Verse.” A charmin collection of 
poems, and a modern version of “ Tristan and Iseult.”" 


Cloth, gold, wrapper. | 6 net 
THE MYSTERIOUS WOOING.. Joun A. INncuis 


This is a most gripping ork. extremely powerfully written. 


Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 3/- net 
THE OLDMAY SCHOLARSHIP and TRUE BLUE. 
Gravy 


Two long Girls’ School yarns. Entertaining and enthralling. 
oth, gold, pictorial wrapper. 3 net 
HANNIBAL’S TRIBUNAL. Tue Dowacer Countess oF Jersey 
anD Tue Hon. Emity Warp 
An Historical Play i Jin Verse. Highly ce eagemee by the Press. 
Sunday Times says : well-constructed . . . delicious Aristo- 
phanic flavour . . delightfully real 
h, gold, coloured wrapper. 2/6 net 
DILYS MORGAN’S THRILLING ADVENTURES. 
Mair Gwynepp 
Excellent and exciting tales. 


Clot tJ coloured wrapper. 2/6 net 

MRS. RABBIT’S GARDEN PA HoRIS MELLoR 
Short Stories for Children. Highly commended. 

Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 2/6 net 


SPECIAL OFFER. Copies of any of the 
__above , books will be forwarded to your 
ff tion and approval, free 


r 
of charge’ or obligation. send us a 
urrent 


London : ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD., 29, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 


McDONALD, 16, COWLEY ROAD, 
DON, S.W.9. Expert Literary Typewrit- 
pend, per l, 000 words, carbon 3d. Revision— 
1/6 per 1, 000 words. Revision and Typewriting 
(including carbon copy)—2/6 per 1,000 words. 


NOVELS, STORIES, ARTICLES, etc. Revised, 

Typed and Sold. Personal Tuition in Journalism. 

Every aid for the Writer. Write or send MSS. for advice :— 

THE AUTHORS’ AID SERVICE (B), 40, Prince’s Avenue, 
HULL, East Yorks. 


MSS. 
, 1,000 words, carbon copy 3d. 

1,00 Revision and ghost work un ond 

taken. Collins, 24, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


RELIEVES PREVENTS 
COLDS Pr “FLU” 


SUMMER COLDS 


A COLD in the summer time is intensely disagreeable, 
and the prevalence of dust renders a cure difficult— 
unless “ Vapex is used. Vapex” soothes, cleanses and 
om the inflamed mucous membrane of nose and throat. 
ry a drop on your handkerchief and inhale the vapour 
occasionally. 


All Chemists, 2/- and 3/- 


Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD., 
Bardsley Vale, Lancs. v.20 
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MADCAP BETTY. By David Whitelaw. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Betty Marlowe, the sparkling and vivacious ‘‘ darling of 
Old Drury,” takes it into her pretty head that a sea trip 
with her aristocratic lover to France, and the Paris of the 
Revolution, would be much more thrilling than playing at 
life in foot-light dramas; and so, with the usual incon- 
sequence of a stage darling, she leaves stage managers, 
theatrical contracts, and all the bucks of the town behind 
her without a regret. Novels of this kind are never inter- 
rupted by any foolish hesitation on the part of their heroines. 
Betty is the very impulse of impulsiveness. She takes only 
one thought of the morrow, and that is to be Lady Danvers 
of Danvers Court. And can you blame her? How she 
accomplishes this, and how in losing her heart she nearly 
loses her head, is well and vigorously told in this light, 
happy story of love’s sweet dream come true. 


DAWN OF DESIRE. By Nellie Tom-Gallon. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Diamond Press.) 


There is a never-fading fascination about the South Sea 
islands which gives a touch of magic to all stories set amid 
their rare beauty of blue ocean, coral reefs, glowing foliage 
and lovely brown-skinned girls. Some novelists dare to 
describe their glories without having seen them; Miss 
Nellie Tom-Gallon is not of these; she writes of Papeete 
from her own experience and steeps her story of the colour 
problem of the Pacific in an atmosphere in which savage 
splendour mingles with and is sometimes eclipsed by the 
tawdriness of Western civilisation. Andrew Glyde per- 
forms a great sacrifice which ties him to Papeete to act 
foster-father to a half-caste girl. He goes native, and when, 
years later, his nephew comes out, picturing an ideal life 
on the islands, the boy finds to what degeneration a man 
may be reduced by conditions which make everything too 
easy. How Andrew saves young Terry from the half-caste 
Miti, is the theme of a story full of dramatic incident and 
the radiance and unending enchantment of the South Seas. 
The Diamond Press is producing its series of three-and- 
sixpenny novels in a remarkably attractive style. 


The Bookman’s Cable. 


SUNSHINE AND HEALTH. By R. Campbell Macfie, M.A., 
M.B.,C.M., LL.D. 2s. (Williams & Norgate.) 


This little book, which has just been added to the ‘‘ Home 
University Library,’ covers far more ground than its 
somewhat vague title might suggest. Here is no medical 
homily—such as is so common to-day—on the importance 
of sunlight and health. Incidentally of course Dr. Macfie 
discusses this question, and contests the “ exaggerations 
and extravagant claims’ put forward by many believers 
in sunlight treatment. But his book is less concerned 
with arguments than with facts. It is indeed a little 
encyclopedia of information about the sun and its radia- 
tion, and about the influence of light upon plant, animal 
and human life. The subject is dealt with in all its various 
aspects, astronomical, biological, meteorological, and so 
forth, and the opening chapter gives an historical summary 
of scientific discovery in relation to the nature and proper- 
ties of light. A vast amount of data is packed very lucidly 
into little room, and withal, as readers of this journal will 
not need to be told, Dr. Macfie writes vivaciously and with 
charm. He sees the poetry as well as the science of light. 


BARON FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL. Selected Letters. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by Bernard Holland. 21s. (Dent.) 


Mr. Holland unfortunately died before this great volume 
was published. His prefatory sketch on von Hiigel is 
admirably full and clear. The life and the activities of 
this most distinguished man are set forth in vivid simplicity. 
It is evident already that von Hiigel’s name will be as 
notable as that of Newman. Von Hiigel believed, and 


fought for the belief, that Catholics while remaining in 
the Church should claim and obtain full liberty in all 
regions of history and science, and fearlessly face and 
adopt the demonstrated results of such research. He was 
in close personal touch with the leaders of the Modernist 
Movement, ever claiming that the means to reconcile 
actual knowledge of facts honestly and freely pursued, 
with the sublime realities of the Catholic Faith, did exist, 
and somehow must be found. But what shines forth most 
beautifully in this collection of letters is von Hiigel’s 
intense personal piety. ‘‘He had the innocence of a 
child,” wrote a friend after his death, ‘‘ and was always 
in the Presence of God.’’ There is no space here to discuss 
the history of von Hiigel’s enthusiasms and battles, or to 
exhibit the massiveness and profundity of his thought. 
It is enough to point out to all the devout that here (what- 
ever their denomination) is a book to be slowly read and 
slowly pondered. It is full of precious wisdom. Note 
paragraph three on page 227, and many others. 


THE WOODCUT OF TO-DAY: At Home and Abroad. 
7s. 6d. in wrapper. tos. 6d. in cloth. (Studio.) 

The present century has reason to congratulate itself 
on the high standard it has reached in the art of the 
woodcut. An enormous field has been opened up to 
originality of idea and treatment, the fruits of which have 
been gathered together in this very attractive volume 
from the Studio. Selected from Great Britain, France, 
Holland, Sweden and Norway, Italy, Germany and 
Austria, Japan, Canada, Poland and Russia, Belgium and 
the United States, the examples given have an extra- 
ordinary variety of interest and design, and the book has 
the immense advantage of Mr. Malcolm C. Salaman’s 
expert editorship. There are about two hundred repro- 
ductions, eight in full colours, eight in two colours, and 
the remainder in half-tone and line. 


IN PRAISE OF FRANCE, By Stephen Gwynn. tos. 6d. 
(Nisbet.) 

This is less a book of travel in the conventional sense 
than a volume of personal essays with France as the central 
theme. Incidentally it will be of help to prospective 
holiday makers, and it should enable many to find delightful 
nooks and corners unknown to those who rely upon the 
tourist agencies. But Mr. Gwynn’s main purpose has been 
to hymn the praise of France, in much the same spirit as 
a poet might celebrate the beauties and virtues of his 
mistress. ‘I fell in love with France,’’ says the writer, 
“just when I left Oxford,’’ and, after a long and intimate 
acquaintance with it, he has sought in this book to make 
“a profession of allegiance.” Here then we have a 
pleasant medley of description, information and history, 
seasoned with personal reflections, impressions and 
memories. Mr. Gwynn has a keen eye for beauty and 
gives us some excellent pictures of French landscape. He 
makes no attempt to cover the whole of France, but, with 
the exception of the battle zone, most representative 
districts are touched upon. He is equally at home and 
enthusiastic in dealing with French architecture, and there 
is apparently nothing he does not know about French 
cookery and wines; while as a sportsman he has found 
French rivers the pleasantest of fishing-grounds. But to 
many readers the most interesting pages in the book will 
be those on the French people, whom Mr. Gwynn loves and 
understands as probably few living writers on this side of 
the Channel do. He gives us some extremely intimate and 
appealing glimpses into French interiors. Altogether this 
is a volume calculated to kindle still more warmly the 
flame of devotion in those readers who already love France, 
and to thaw the hearts of those who do not. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WOMAN. ByG.W. Johnson, C.M.G. 
(Holden.) 

The literature dealing with the evolution of woman is 
voluminous, but nevertheless Mr. Johnson has made a 
useful contribution to the subject. For the voluminous 
literature requires to be collated and summarised and 
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his book is essentially an historical collation and summary. 
His survey covers some four thousand years, reaching from 
the Babylonian Code of Hammurabi to the Report of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Committee—‘ The Ministry of 
Women ’’—in 1919. His subject-matter has been in- 
dustriously gathered from many sources, and he deals with 
it in the spirit of a careful and conscientious historian. 
Chapters deal with the women of Greece and Rome, with 
the first feminists, with women in industry, with women in 
the public services, and naturally the franchise question 
is not neglected. Specially interesting are the chapters on 
the feminists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The book might be more stimulating if it were more pro- 
vocative, if it were more contentious and less sententious ; 
but as an historical summary of the social evolution of 
woman it gains by its brevity and objectivity. Within 
three hundred pages the author has actually succeeded in 
summarising all the essential features of the social history 
of woman, and his accurate, judicial book will be of per- 
manent value to all students of the subject. 


LAUGHING TRUTHS. By Carl 
(Putnams.) 

Although the late Carl Spitteler was generally recognised 
by Continental critics as having been the greatest Swiss 
writer of his time, and although he was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1919, this volume of his essays, 
translated by Mr. James F. Muirhead, is his first intro- 
duction to the English public. Spitteler was a great 
romancer both in verse and prose, but Mr. Muirhead felt 
that a collection of his essays, dealing with literature, 
music, nature, and life in general, might serve most easily 
to win the interest of readers in this country. And the 
essays certainly reveal an extraordinarily vital, sensitive, 
and many-sided personality, and a very charming one too. 
A wide range of subjects is covered, but Spitteler carried 
his erudition lightly. He is always the smiling philosopher, 
and is a great champion of sincerity and spontaneity in 
artistic judgment. But even when his anger is aroused, 
as it is by the schoolmen who would reduce criticism to a 
matter of labelling and pigeon-holing, there is always 
quiet laughter in his condemnation. Spitteler gets himself 
into his writings, and his temperament is a very lovable one. 


Spitteler. 7s. 6d. 


UMBRIA SANTA. By Corrado Ricci. Translated by H. C. 
Stewart. With illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. (Faber & 
Gwyer.) 

Mr. Stewart here has excellently translated a work of 
distinct value. Beginning with a claim that Italy has 
given such great gifts to the world that no other nation 
perhaps has done so much for civilisation, Signor Ricci 
goes on to speak of Umbria—Umbria the Holy Province, 
“saintly its countenance, saintly its great men, saintly 
its art and its mission to the whole of Italy and to the 
world.”” Then going back to the early sixth century, he 
tells of the state of the country, and the appearance of 
St. Benedict, with new ideas, new hopes, with brain and 
courage. ‘‘ As the custodian and propagator of civilisa- 
tion in the days in which it lay in peril, he has no equal in 
the world.”” And then there came St. Francis... . It 
would take much space to do justice to this book, but we 
may say that in it are words written by those who saw 
and listened to these saints. Here too are pictures of 
world-value, with accounts of the painters and of the 
pictures themselves that make both painter and picture 
seem alive. With legend and description, with history 
and critical opinion, in direct, sure and unaffected words 
Signor Ricci shows us Umbria, and great men who have 
brought honour to her. The illustrations are admirable, 
and details from some of the frescoes are astonishingly 
vivid and arresting. 


MY LIFE AND TIMES. 
Apperley). 
(Blackwood.) 

““ Nimrod ’’ was Charles James Apperley, and he was 
born in 1778. The first instalment of his autobiography 


By “Nimrod” (Charles James 
With Additions by E. D. Cuming. 20s. 
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appeared in Fraser's Magazine in 1842. The editor used 
ten instalments of the MS. (representing in the present 
large-sized volume some 200 pages), and then he seems to 
have wearied of his author’s ‘‘ extreme volubility of pen.” 
The greater part of the book is taken up with sporting 
matters, with racehorses and cross-country riding and 
hunting with the Quorn. In between there are references 
to the contemporary life of the day, to ‘‘ Nimrod’s”’ 
recreations, to his reading of ‘‘ Tom Jones,’ to the visit 
of Bishop Percy and his wife to his boyhood’s home. The 
“‘ Reliques,’’ which appeared in 1765, would have then 


been in the full tide of their first fame, and ‘‘ Nimrod ”’ 
recalls the grace with which Mrs. Percy sang an old ballad. 
There is this interesting sidelight on his father. Mr. 
Apperley was “an out-and-out church and king man, alias 
a bigoted Tory. ... He would occasionally write to 
Mr. Pitt on some particular measure being in agitation ; 
but I cannot recollect his ever having been honoured 
with an answer.’’ These were leisurely times for country 
gentlemen, if not for politicians, and the general air of un- 
hurrying peace which hangs over this book is in large 
measure its attraction. 


The Drama. 


FROM ASCHYLUS TO TERENCE GRAY. 


By Henry C. SHELLEY. 


Those ‘‘ young barbarians ’’ of Cambridge who temper 
the austerity of their academic studies by the fun of getting 
out Granta every week are in hearty agreement that it was 
a ‘‘ priceless gift ’’ which descended upon their university 
city when Terence Gray founded the Festival Theatre in 
their midst. For that ultra-modern temple of the dramatic 
art has enabled the Granta staff not merely to exercise 
their pens as dramatic critics but provided them with the 
occasion of one of their biggest ‘‘ scoops ”’ in their rollicking 
parody of The Festival Theatre Review’d, which was a 
sparkling achievement from its copy of the silver and 
black exterior of the Festival Theatre’s weekly magazine 
to its imitation of its read-in-the-dark programme which 
was a mere strip of black paper that ‘‘ cannot be 
read in the dark’’ and “cannot be read in the light 
either.”’ 

That travesty is an eloquent proof of the pronounced 
success which has rewarded Mr. Gray for his gallant adven- 
ture in making of the oldest theatre in England the most 
modern theatre in the land. Town and gown have rallied 
to his support with the utmost zest; the audiences have 
been besiegers rather than playgoers; and “ the cult of 
Terence Gray ”’ has become the vogue. 

Of course this has entailed hard work and plenty of it 
for the Director and his staff and cast. They protest that 


they labour fourteen hours a day, and the claim is credible. 
For a survey of the first completed season, which ended in 
the midmost of last month, reveals the eloquent fact that 
between then and the November of last year some twenty- 
six plays have been produced, and this notwithstanding 
the empty weeks of the two vacations. The range of plays 
has been from the most ancient to the most modern, from 
that ‘‘ Oresteia ’’ of A2schylus which stands on the threshold 
of dramatic art to such products of our own times as Shaw’s 
“* Androcles and the Lion,’’ Munro’s ‘“‘ The Rumour ”’ and 
Elmer Rice’s ‘‘ The Adding Machine.”” But plays of all 
types have been honoured in the production. Victorian 
melodrama has contributed ‘‘ Sweeny Todd,” the Restora- 
tion period Congreve’s ‘‘ Love for Love,’’ the Celtic renais- 
sance Fiona Macleod’s ‘‘ The Immortal Hour,”’ the historical 
school T. E. Ellis’s ‘‘ Heraclius,”” and the Egyptian revival 
Terence Gray's own “ And in the Tomb Were Found.” 
Some intentions were frustrated. Halcott Glover's 
“* Hail, Casar!’’ had to be postponed to allow the author 
to reconstruct it for the Festival stage; and Strindberg’s 
‘“Miss Julie’’ was deleted from the programme by the 
Censor’s blue pencil. But the latter collision with authority 
enriched the subscribers, for the play was given at a private 
Sunday night performance. And that occasion was 
rendered additionally interesting by the production of a 
scene from “ Twelfth 
Night”’ delivered 
in the pronuncia- 
tion of Shakespeare's 
days. 
Besides adhering 
strictly to a weekly 
change of programme, 
the Festival Theatre's 
first season has been 
notable for the 
introduction of the 
Repetition generale in 
England, for the pub- 
lication of a_ weekly 
magazine which claims 
to be the only periodi- 
cal in these isles 
devoted to the non- 
commercial drama, for 
establishing an ex- 
change week with J. 
B. Fagan’s Oxford 
players, for offering a 
season ticket for thir- 
teen plays for sixteen 
shillings, for providing 
its patrons with a 
delightful roof-garden 
restaurant, and, 


Scene from “ Androcles and the Lion.” all, for demon- 


(By G. Bernard Shaw.) strating that the art 
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of the drama can be exploited in the most effective manner 
with a minimum of expenditure on scenery and costumes. 

Perhaps some typical proofs of the latter service were 
best exemplified by the productions of Shaw’s ‘‘ Androcles 
and the Lion,” which brought out the joyousness of that 
comedy so effectually as to win the author’s hearty praise ; 
by the classical beauty of the presentation of Ellis’s 
“ Heraclius’’ in which the Byzantine atmosphere was 
unmistakable ; by the fantasy and satire and pantomime of 
“The Insect Play’ of the Brothers Capek; and by the 
brooding Egyptian light and shade of Terence Gray’s 
“ And in the Tomb Were Found .. . 

Sir Barry Jackson ought to have attended the last- 
named production. In a letter to the author, he had 
committed himself to the belief that the play was ‘‘ unact- 
able.’’ He would have been the first to confess his mistake. 
For if the spear-prodding episode and its reactions were 
an unnecessary attempt at comedy relief and jarred where 
one was being soothed, and if there was an occasional lapse 
from that gospel of anti-realism which is of the fundamental 
faith of the Festival Theatre, there was so much besides of 
sheer lyricism and tragedy, so clear and poetic an insistence 
upon the nemesis which is inherent in an overmastering 
passion, and an ending upon so poignant a note that the 
performance as a whole was not the least notable of the 
entire season. Indeed, as the lovers were being embalmed 
and then carried in slow procession to that tomb which 
was to be opened and reveal their fate so many centuries 
later, many must have experienced those deep emotions 
which had been stirred by the climax of the ‘ Oresteia.”’ 
It was all convincing demonstration of the truth of Mr. 
Gray’s faith that ‘‘ studied movement and studied im- 
mobility ’’ are of the essence of the development of drama. 
And nowhere are those qualities better exemplified than 
at this pioneer Cambridge theatre. 


ARTISTS Att. 
By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


Accident rather than design took me to two successive 
plays about barnstormers—Scaramouche at the Garrick 
and When Crummles Played* at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 
The first, true, deals only incidentally with the old tribe. 
They loom largely; but they are there not so much for 
their own picturesque sake (though in this respect the 
author makes good use of them) as to provide an asylum 
for the hero, a young Monarchist who is induced to espouse 
the Republican cause for the sake of a private vengeance. 
The political outline of this play—one may say its ethical 
outline—is extremely fresh and ingenious. I am _ no 
politician ; but if I were, I should be tempted to expend 
the rest of my article on tracing the nice vacillations of 
public opinion, which have resulted in the balance of this 
play being poised as we see it. Time was, within fairly 
recent memory, when the Sans-culotte was the inevitable 
villain of French Revolution tales. The balance shifting, 
Aristocrats came in for their share of stage abuse. To-day 
opinions are so divided that it is no longer safe to put all 
one’s dramatic eggs in one political basket. So here we 
have young André-Louis Moreau, a fervent aristocrat, 
driven against his logical convictions to attack the Marquis 
d’Azyr on a point of individual tyranny. Moreau proves 
such a force that he ends as one of the bright particular 
stars of the new Republican government; after which he 
sees the error of his ways, and declaring that republicanism 
will be only the substitution of a new tyranny for the old, 
resigns his portfolio and goes into voluntary exile. The 
whole theme is admirably handled, though it is much less 
stressed than my account of it may imply. I emphasise 
it here because in our theatre a costume-play with any 
genuine thought in it is so rare as to be a portent. Most 
costume-playwrights are content to assert themselves with 
a few “ gadzooks ” as the 


” ” 


or ‘‘ marrys’”’ or “ citoyens, 


period demands, and with a rehash of stock judgments : 
just as most star managers are apt to insist on plays with 
no live parts but their own. That is not Mr. Rafael 


* Just published in book form, with Introduction by F. J 
Harvey Darton. 3s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 
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Sabatini’s way—nor Sir John Martin Harvey’s only way, 
either. The play is both intelligent and well written ; 
and Sir John has surrounded himself with a capable com- 
pany. Apart from his own performance as Moreau 
(excellent despite recent illness) there is in the Marquis 
d’Azyr of Mr. Gordon McLeod the finest rendering of the 
villain-aristocrat that I have seen since Mr. Malcolm Keen’s 
de Guiche in Cyrano de Bergerac. Altogether, a sound and 
worth-while production, which provincial readers will be 
unwise to miss. 

When Crummles Played deals with the barnstormer 
more intimately. Indeed I found myself wishing we could 
be vouchsafed further scenes from the private life of the 
Crummles Company, which in itself figures mainly as pro- 
logue or excuse for Lillo’s old play George Barnwell. Till 
lately, I thought I was the only playgoer in London who 
knew Vincent Crummles only in Mr. James Agate’s quota- 
tions; but I keep meeting more of us, and I observe that 
ignorance of Dickens is no bar to enjoyment of the Lyric 
production. The actor’s is the most conservative profession 
in existence; and the human nature of the Crummles 
troupe, as well as their topicalities, are probably as true 
to-day as they were in Dickens’s time, or for that matter 
in Shakespeare’s. This being so, it seems a pity that Mr. 
Playfair has not given us more of them. 

For the whole prologue is first-rate, from the entrance of 
Nickleby and the assurance that his various talents will 
earn him a pound a week (it is not much more nowadays) 
to the rich fruity flavour of Crummles himself, the jealousies 
of his company, the airs and graces of the Infant Phenome- 
non, the massive efficiency of her mother, the professional 
confidence of the old tragedian who must enact “ a twelve- 
length part to-morrow night, and don’t know a word of 
it !’’—and the whole ludicrous, intensely human gallery. 
Even in the actual piece, Mr. Playfair manages to insert a 
number of sly touches, reminding us of the conditions and 
quality of the folk who act it. That old-style roller- 
curtain, for instance: the mixed costumes picked hap- 
hazard from the general wardrobe—Elizabethan, Georgian, 
early Victorian, in sublime impartiality: the incidental 
music, with its distinctive phrases underlining the character 


' of each fresh entrant: the judicious pauses for applause 


on each moral tag (Mr. Wilfred Shine as Crummles gives 
an amazingly good performance throughout). And yet 
the play contrives from time to time to confound Mr. Play- 
fair utterly ; Gearge Barnwell is just too good—or just not 
bad enough—and comes to life spasmodically, despite the 
actors’ conscientious determination to murder it. I have 
been through the barns myself, and I suggest to Mr. Playfair 
that there are many more burlesquable plays than Barnwell 
in currency—in the fit-ups of Ireland certainly, and prob- 
ably in those nearer home as well. Failing a choice of one 
of these, it might have been worth his while to view one 
act of Barnwell from behind the scenes, with the Crummles 
company in and out of the wings as their duties freed 
them: quarrelling, studying their parts, imbibing refresh- 
ment—here was material ready-made, I venture to think, 
for more vivid fun than the somewhat longwinded burlesque 
of the actual play afforded: and for pathos too. If this 
reconstruction seems churlish, Mr. Playfair must take it 
as a backhanded tribute to the excellence of such pastiche 
as he did give us. As it stands, the whole thing is much 
too good to miss; and if anyone thinks that unfamiliarity 
with Dickens is a reason for stopping away, I can assure 
him from experience that he is vastly mistaken. 

My two remaining plays deal not with barnstormers 
but with a couple of other kinds of artist : each of whom, 
I fancy, would have despised Mr. Crummles heartily, 
though with what justification I feel less sure; but as 
Crummles himself would no doubt have reciprocated their 
feeling, we may leave it at that. The central character of 
Emile Cammaerts’s The Mistress of the Beeches, produced 
recently by the International Theatre at the Rudolf Steiner 
Hall, is a painter; and although painters somehow tend 
to be a little ridiculous on the stage, Mr. Earle Gray made 
this one more credible than most. The play is interesting, 
but struggles with a theme which, personally, I found 


myself unable to take sympathetically or even quite 
seriously—namely the haunting of a second marriage by 
the dead wife. Miss Dorothy Black as the latter, and Mr. 
Bertram Marsh-Dunn as the artist’s philosophic friend, 
were with Mr. Gray the best of a fairly good cast. 

In Sean O’Casey’s latest play, The Shadow of a Gunman 
at the Court Theatre, the artist is a young poet in a Dublin 
tenement, whose romantic vanity leads him to accept the 
suspicion of his neighbours that he is a gunman on the 
run. Mr. O’Casey and Mr. Harry Hutchinson between 
them present the character faithfully, and with tragic 
malice; it is all lifelike and inevitable, from the first 
dawning of suspicion to the wretched Minnie’s wasted 
death for the sham gunman’s sake. And yet the main- 
spring of the play is not its plot so much as the character 
of another lodger, Seumas Shields. I don’t quite believe 
in Seumas ; I don’t believe that if he had shared the poet’s 
room for a hundred years he would have quoted Shelley at 
him, even ironically, nor have been more than vaguely 
aware of Shelley’s name; yet in the hands of Mr. Arthur 
Sinclair he comes to life—with his repetitions and his anti- 
climaxes and the craven fear that dogs the mean little 
soul of him, he is as vivid and realistic a figure as any that 
even the Irish Players have ever staged. All of which is 
characteristic of Mr. O’Casey, who has the born dramatist’s 
knack of writing scenes that play better than they read. 
One feared, before the first curtain rose, that the Gunman 
might be killed by Synge’s Riders to the Sea which was to 
precede it; but this knack of Mr. O’Casey’s saved the 
situation—this, and the fact that the present performance 


of Riders is none too good. I fancy the Irish Players have 


done Synge’s classic too often. It has become with them 
a literary recital, rather than a live play. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 
OUR NELL. By D. M. Stewart. (Augener.) 


How many Londoners know that Nell Gwynn left an 
annual sum of money to the bellringers of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, and that in consequence a peal of remembrance 
is rung every Thursday ? This act of Nell Gwynn’s is the 
subject of ‘‘ Our Nell.’’ The words are by Harry Prince, 
and have been set very charmingly by D. M. Stewart. It 
is a haunting song, and one that will probably gain success 
through its melodiousness and simplicity. 


THEE } By Ernest Austin. (Larway.) 


Two short songs, which would make delightful ‘encores. 
Eva M. Martin’s verses have been provided with very 
tuneful settings by Ernest Austin. 


DICK TURPIN. By Cecil D. Boulton. (Augener.) 


Young pianists will revel in this descriptive suite for 
the piano. Jolly tunes and easy to play. 


CRICKET SPRING SONG. Words by G. D. Martineau. 
Music by Edward St. Claire. (International Music 
Publishers.) 

A song of the popular type, with a rollicking though 
reminiscent chorus. It has a good healthy atmosphere 
about it. 


ELAINE’S SONG. i} Poems by Tennyson. Music 
THE SWALLOW. by Frederick Nicholls. 
BLOW, BUGLE, BLOW. | (Larway.) 


Three famous songs from Tennyson. The settings are 
skilful and sympatheitc. 


PURCELL. Transcribed by Peter Warlock. Edited by André 
Mangeot. (Curwen.) 

These three- four- and five-part fantasias for strings 
should be of great interest to lovers of Purcell. In his 
‘“‘ historical preface’’ to the works Peter Warlock says: 
“‘ There can be little doubt that within a short time these 
works will be generally recognised as one of England’s most 
significant contributions to the world’s great music.” 
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